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FIRST REPORT 


OF THE 


DEPARTMENT OF CHARITIES > 
AND CORRECTIONS 


(Covering Six Actual Working Months ) 


To His Excettency, THE GOVERNOR, AND THE Honoraste Mem- 

BERS OF THE LEGISLATURE: 

GENTLEMEN :—I herewith transmit to you the First Annual Re- 
port of the Department of Charities and Corrections, as provided in 
Section 13 of the Act, defining the Powers and Duties of the Com- 
missioner of Charities and Corrections. This Act was approved 
March 23, 1908; but the appropriation necessary to put the Depart- 
ment in working order was not approved mntil May 9, 1908, so that 
this report must necessarily cover only the last six months of this 
year. 

As soon as possible after the adjournment of the First Legis- 
lature, several sets of blank reports were prepared, printed and sent 
out to Sheriffs and Commissioners of the several counties, and to city 
Marshals, of all cities of the first class in the State. These officers 
have filed two reports for the quarters ending June 30th, and Sep- 
tember 30th, and much valuable statistical information has been gath- 
ered, and will appear in this report. It is gratifying to state that the 
percentage of our criminals and petty law breakers, ‘to that of our 
total population, is smaller than any of the Southwestern and Western 
groups of states. But while our Crime Problem is smaller, immediate 
improvement is to be hoped for in the methods and cost of handling 
same. 
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Contests for the permanent location of County Seats in many of 
the counties (some of them not yet settled) has tended to make a wide 
gulf between good and bad jails. It is but just to say here that with 
few exceptions the Sheriffs, Commissioners. and Jailers, have done 
their best to improve the sanitary conditions of the jails, and poor 
houses, oftentimes mere temporary structures, or old dilapitated build- 
ings utterly unfit for the purpose they are used for. County seat con- 
tests, and the further fact, that the new counties, particularly have as 
yet collected no taxes, made the building of permanent jails impossible. 
Everywhere I find a disposition and ambiticn on the part of the ctti- 
zens to provide good and modern county buildings as soon as the 
present conditions are changed. 3 

Because the Department of Charities and Corrections had.no ap- 
propriation until May 15th it was a physic#l impossibility to make in- 
spections up to that time. Immediately after the passage of the bill, I 
entered upon this work with determination, and the Assistant Com- 
missioner also devoted much of his time to making inspections, so that 
sixty-one out of the seventy-five counties have been visited—some of 
them more than once, where conditions required it. I have personally 
made 123 inspections of county jails, poor farms, orphan homes, and 
city holdovers. Besides this I have visited the Kansas State Peniten- 
tiary at Lansing, where the Oklahoma convicts are confined, and the 
United States Penitentiary, at Leavenworth, Kansas, where the con- 
victs of the former Indian Territory are confined. I call your special 
attention to these reports on the following pages. I have also inspect- 
ed several private institutions, some of them because complaint had 
reached me concerning them. 

The Assistant Commissioner has made 65 inspections of county 
jails, poor farms, orphan homes, and city holdovers. Besides this he 
has inspected the State Hospital for the Insane, at Fort Supply, and 
the institution conducted by the Oklahoma Sanitarium Company, at 
Norman. Also the Whitaker Orphans Home, at Pryor Creek, the 
State School for the Blind, at Fort Gibson, and the Oklahoma School 
for the Deaf,.at Sulphur. A total of one hundred and ninety-five in- 
spections in six months. Facts, statistics, results, and recommenda- 
tions follow. 

PRISONS. 
A WORD ABOUT PRISONS GOOD AND BAD. 
To the average man a prison is simply a place where criminals 
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are confined. Some visit a penitentiary, are given a glimpse of the 
“show places,” but are never allowed to see the real horrors of the 
institution. As they are never permitted to converse privately with 
the inmates they leave knowing nothing of the secret hardships, the 
terrible struggles and the tragedies, they leave behind. They can 
never read the thoughts of the hundreds of striped forms that are 
exhibited under the mask of silence. 

A prison is simply a prison to the average man. Year after year 
he flings his fallen brother into the nearest prison, without asking, 
Who will be the keeper of this man? What methods will be used to 
reclaim him? He simply pitches him in—gets rid of him—takes the 
keys and leaves him there. 

Yet we who study these questions of crime come to a terrible 
realization—namely ; that many prisons ar: so bad that society sins 
worse in committing a man to one of them, than the man who has 
sinned against society. We know that there is as much difference 
in prisons as there is in individuals, that there are good systems of 
conducting prisons and extremely -bad and cruel ones. There are 
prisons from which men emerge better than when they entered. There 
are prisons where every good instinct in a prisoner is killed and he 
reenters society at the expiration of his seutence full of revenge and 
hatred toward the community which has fiung him into such a place. 
Men are made cowardly and dangerous by excessive toil, the siing of 
the lash, the curses of the guard, the midnight of the dungeon, and 
cruelties in other forms. 

THE TRUE TEST OF A PRISON 

How shall Oklahoma know the best psison? The best stison is 
the one which turns out the largest percentage of prisoners who never 
return to a life of crime. 

PRISONS FOR OKLAHOMA TO COPY. 

A model penitentiary is not hard to find. Two of the best prisons 
in America are to be found west of the Mississippi river. These : re 
the Minnesota State Penitentiary, at Stillwater, and the United States 
Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas. The aim of both of these in- 
stitutions is to make better men of their convicts. While the discip- 
line is strict, as it should be, it is founded on the idea of character 
building, not revenge. 

Wardens Wolfer and McClaughry are deep students of human 
nature. Every convict who comes into their hands, is studied with 
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attention. He may have become criminal because of disease or physi- 
cal degeneracy. More often it is due to a weak will, resulting from 
faulty training, lack of education, ignorance, neglect, poverty and bad 
environments. When the cause is found, these sylendid officers apply 
the new idea of trying to reform and upbuild the character of the in- 
dividual man. The Wardens stand as the Prisoners’ best friend, and 
not as a tyrant bent on debasing him. For in befriending a man you 
befriend society. To debase a man is to debase society. The old idea 
was to make punishment so terrible that fea: would deter a man from 
crime. Hence, dungeons, starvation, over work, filth, and “breaking 
_the spirit of the man.” 


THE NEW IDEA. 


What the prisoner needs is not the lash but medical examination 
and treatment, and a system of discipline, calculated to upbuild the 
weak points in morals, mind, physique, so that when he returns to so- 
ciety he will be a good citizen—no longer a terror and an expense to 
the state, and the taxpayers of Oklahoma should insist that their 
prisons be patterned after the above institutions and get like results. 
It is a demonstrated fact that the more cruel the penalties and pun- 
ishments, the more crime is rampant. It cost the people of the United 
States last year, five billion dollars, to prosecute criminals, and to exe- 
cute, or maintain them in prisons. 


LANSING (KANSAS) PENITENTIARY 


At the very beginning of her Territorial government, Oklahoma 
Territory entered into a contract with the State of Kansas to take care 
of her criminals. At that time crime was rampant in the Territory 
and unsettled conditions attracted unusual !arge numbers of depraved 
and vicious men. Society, in order to protect itself against the depre- 
dations of these law breakers, gave little heed to where its convicted 


criminals were kept, so long as they were gotten rid of. So it was that ~ 


year after year went by, without an effort being made to investigate 
or question how these convicts were treated—whether steps were taken 
to make the convict a better man, so that society would be protected 
by his reformation, after he got out of prison, or whether he was pun- 
ished merely for revenge.. From time to time, stories had drifted into 
Oklahoma regarding the Lansing prison, but nothing definite was 
known. Some said the institution is a relic of the “Dark Ages’—the 
system of management and discipline is based on the long since aban- 
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doned principle of revenge, not reformation. Others said the idea of 
the prison authorities is, that a man must have his spirit broken— 
must be thoroughly cowed, before he can be considered a good prison- 
er. I had talked with many of the released prisoners, and without ex- 
ception they told tales of brutal guards, cruel punishments and in- 
human treatment. I was inclined to doubt these tales, to believe them 
highly colored exaggerations, but a certain uniformity in the stories, 
giving names and dates, established a growing belief in their veracity, 
and an anxiety to visit the prison. So on the 17th day of August I 
appeared at the Lansing penitentiary. My coming was not heralded, 
and in company with the general crowd of visitors I payed the usual 
admittance fee, and with them was shown through what the prisoners 
called the “show places of the prison.” I did this to get my bearingss 
I returned to the office and presented my card, saying that my business 
_ at the prison was to make a thorough inspection. My request caused 
the greatest surprise and consternation. Warden Haskell questioned 
my right to inspect the prison, as an officer of the State of Oklahoma, 
but very courteously offered to show me over the institution as a priv- 
ate citizen. The Board of Control happened to be in session that day, 
and one of its members also challenged my right to go through the 
prison in my official capacity, because as h2 said, the penitentiary was 
a Kansas State Institution, and not in any way under the control of 
the State of Oklahoma. One of the members said: “I would like to 
know who commissioned you to come here to spy upon this institu- 
tion.” I replied that “I am commissioned by a million and a half 
Oklahoma citizens to investigate this penitentiary. Either show me 
through as a State Officer of Oklahoma, or order me out. I shall do 
my duty here, unless I am forced from this institution.” Warden Has- 
kell said, “You have no business in this institution. If I wanted to I 
could order you out.” But he didn’t, and I proceeded to investigate. I 
spent several hours down in the mines, visited the punishment cham- 
bers, saw the “crib” which had, been many times explained to me by 
released prisoners, saw the dungeons, saw where the “water cure” was 
administered, etc., and returned to Oklahoma, and on Sept. 7th made 
a written report to the Governor containing substantially what I am 
now relating to you. 

At first when an Oklahoma prisoner was pointed out to me I 
tried to tallx to him, but I was informed in no uncertain language that 
I was breaking the prison rules. I was so constantly thwarted in my 
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efforts to speak to the Oklahoma prisoners, that I told Warden Haskell 
most emphatically, that I proposed to interview all the Oklahoma men. 
When he saw I was determined he reluctantly offered to allow me to 
speak to such as I would designate, in his private office. Luckily I 
had secured the names of several while I was in the mine, and these I 
called for. At 7:30 o’clock of that evening, I went to the Warden’s 
office, and found the prisoners were waiting outside. Although the 
Warden knew that according to strict prison rules, the prisoners must 
retire promptly at nine o’clock, he engaged me in a lengthy, stormy 
conversation, again maintaining that I had no right to be on the prem- 
ises, and that it was only through courtesy that he was permitting me 
to converse with the prisoners. Finally he permitted one prisoner to 
be ushered in to me. I asked the Warden to retire. I talked with the 
prisoner about three minutes, when the Warden returned, and knowing 
it was no use to interview the prisoner in the presence of the Warden, 
I dismissed him. A second prisoner was admitted and Warden Has- 
kell retired leaving the door ajar. I spoke to the prisoner in a low 
tone, and asked him to make a candid statement of How he and the 
other prisoners were treated. This did not suit the Warden and he 
re-entered the room and ordered me to sit at a distance from the boy, 
thus compelling us to speak louder. He then retired leaving the door 
ajar. In about three minutes he came in again and for reasons above 
stated, I dismissed the prisoner. After another lengthy dispute with 
the Warden, a third man was admitted. This seemed to be the limit of 
the Warden’s patience for he said: “I refuse to permit you to speak 
to this prisoner alone.” I asked the prisoner why the Warden refused 
to let me interview him. The prisoner bravely faced the wrath of the 
Warden by describing the “water cure” punishment which had been 
admitiistered to him only a short time before. This “water cure” is 
described later on. 

Warden Haskell acknowledged that under his personal super- 
vision the prisoner had been thus punished. After this no other pris- 
oners were admitted. 

If great discourtesy was shown me as an officer, no one could 
complain of the entertainment and kindness shown me as an individual 
by Warden and Mrs. Haskell. They told me the hotel facilities in 
Lansing were very bad, and invited me to stay as the guest of Mrs. 
Haskell and I was glad to accept the hospitality offered. I wish to 
say here, that it is the System in vogue at the Lansing Penitentiary 
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which I most earnestly condemn and not the Officer. If a modern 
System and Discipline was followed, I believe that Warden Haskell 
would make a good record. Under the utterly bad and obselete Sys- 
tem, Warden Haskell has succeeded in installing a cold storage plant, 
which means much to the Hospital and Dietary department. I was 
told that he had organized a night school, which is held for two hours 


each night during the winter season. The sick convicts in the Hospi- 


tal are given very good care and treatment. The cell rooms are quite 
clean, and the light and ventilation fair. 

I heard a great deal of complaint with regard to the food. The 
prisoners complaining that they were hungry. The dinner which 
was served to the miners while I was in the mine, consisted of two 
pieces of Bologna sausage, three inches long, with all the prisoners 
wanted of plain bread and tomato and pea soup. This, I do not be- 
lieve sufficiently substantial to maintain the physical strength of a hard 
laboring man. Mining is very hard work. So is most of the work in 
a penitentiary, and a man needs a great deal of substantial food. In 
Leavenworth, which I visited later, and where three hundred of our 
Oklahoma prisoners are kept, I found the men although they do not 
work under ground, and were under much more sanitary conditions, 
were fed nearly twice the amount of food. An official report gives the 
cost of feeding each prisoner as 10.9 cents per day. In the Wisconsin 
State Prison it is 11.4 cents and in the United States Penitentiary at 
Leavenworth 12.7 cents. The State of Oklahoma pays 40 cents a day 
for the maintenance of each convict kept in the Lansing Penitentiary. 
The State of Kansas furnishes the prison clothing, and a complete 
suit of wearing apparel to each prisoner, together with a few dollars, 
when discharged. This probably brings the total average cost of main- 
tenance up to 48 cents per capita for each day. The United States 
Penitentiary at Leavenworth shows the average total cost of mainte- 
nance to be 56.9 cents. 

Even at the average cost of 48 cents per day the State of Kansas 
would find its contract with the State of Oklahoma a losing one were 
it not for the fact that it furnishes cheap labor to contractors, and 
operates mines and a Binder twine factory. 

There was at the time of my inspection, 562 men and 13 women 
prisoners from Oklahoma in the Lansing prison. I have no figures as 
to what profit their involuntary labor brings the State of Kansas. I 
have been told that some of the men are worked for 50 cents 
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per day. Add to this the 4o cents paid by ifte State of Oklahoma, and 
it would net a profit to Kansas of 42 cents per day for each Oklahoma 
convict. This ought certainly to enable the Institution to give better 
food and still make a reasonable profit. 

Because I have not seen accurate figures this is only an estimate. 
The real figures may be a few cents higher or lower; but certain it is 
that I found large numbers of the Oklahoma prisoners engaged in the 
very hardest kind of work. 


MINES, _ 


I spent the better part of one day walking and creeping and’ 


crawling around in the inky depths of the prison coal mines. I passed 
through various places where the props and supporters of the roof 
were bent under the weight'of the dirt ceiling, and in many places 
were so nearly broken in two that the wood was hanging together 
by mere shreds. I never passed any of these almost broken props with- 
out dreading a cave-in before I returned, and the farther down you 
go into the inky depths, the narrower the passage until when you 
reach the “face” of the coal, you find the miners working in a twenty- 
two inch vein of coal, lying flat on their back or side. I, myself, as 
small as I am, had to get down and crawl through many of these 
passages where, if the roof would give ever so little, a large man could 
“never get out. One Oklahoma boy told me, with tear-streaming eyes, 
that he was frightened to death to work in this mine, that he had 
been called upon to pull three men out from under the falling slate 
in the last year. Another young man from Oklahoma told me that 
they put him in the mine the day he came, that he knew nothing 
about digging coal, and that two or three *imes he “set the gas off” 
and was constantly afraid of an explosion. One of the worst features 
of this mine is that the prisoners have what they call a “stunt,” in other 
words, a certain day’s work to perform. This work consists of mining 
three cars of coal a day. This law is inexorable as fate itself. What 
ever happens, those three cars must come, and I found one little sev- 


enteen year old boy—from Oklahoma—locked up in a black dungeon, | 


shackled to a sprocket in the wall, because he was unable to 
extract from the inky depths, those three cars of coal! He told me 
with tears in his eyes, that he had gotten out a little over two cars 
but that he just could not get out any mor2, that the coal was so hard 
and he had never dug any coal before and he did not know how to 
dig it. One big strapping prisoner told me that he did not find it hard 
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to get out his cars of coal because he understood the job, but that he 
felt sorry for the younger and weaker men. He said that sometimes 
when the guards were not looking he helped these boys get their cars 
full of coal so that they would not be put on bread and water diet and 
be chained up to the walls of the dungeon. 

I think the mistake lies in putting convicts in mines at all, be- 
cause a convict mine tends to deaden and brutalize, and these men 
need such work as will reclaim them. They need personal care, at- 
tention and supervision. This is impossible. In the dark recesses 
of the mine some of the most revolting and unspeakable crimes have 
been committed. In the second place, it seems to me self-evident that 
a big stout, able-bodied man should not be given the same task as a 
weak, frail, fellow, and the prisoner should not be required to get the 
same amount of coal on the first day as he does on the last, when he 
has become experienced. Another thing, raw recruits know nothing 
whatever about “black damps” or “gasses,” or the laws governing or 
controlling air currents, the use of explosives, etc. This makes min- 
ing a hell inside prison gates for a man who has no other alternative 
than to go down to this black death cell every day, or go to the dun- 
geon and starve. Again, the mines are so dangerous that for many it 
proves a death sentence. Mining as a form of prison work has long 
ago been relegated to oblivion by the enlightened nations of the earth, 
and it is pitiful in the extreme and a sad commentary on the State of 
Kansas, that one of her institutions is still maintaining the same. 


OTHER EMPLOYMENT. 


I found many of our prisoners working at contract work. The 
shop conditions were not very bad, although in the furniture and 
twine factories there is need for improvement. The most objection- 
able feature being the system of allowing the contractor to measure 
the task which the prisoner must do. I have shown that in the mines, 
each man must do his daily “stunt,” whether he be physically able or 
not. In the shops the contractors are allowed to say just how much 
shall constitute a day’s work. All men are not equally skillful nor 
capable, so the inferior prisoner is pushed to the limit by fear of pun- 
ishment, while the more capable ones, fare much better. If a task 
were measured by the capacity and skill of each individual, condi- 
tions would be much improved, and it might be a step forward if the 


Warden himself, would fix the task instead of the contractor. But 
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it is the experience of every prison that where the contract System 
gets a foothold, men are worked to the limit of endurance, and inabili- 
ty and failure, on the part of the prisoner, results in the most hideous 
System of punishment. 

In the twine room suction pipes should carry off the lint and dust. 


PUNISHMENT. 


While down in the mines, a big husky convict told me that one 
of his partners was then undergoing punishment in the dungeon 
because he was unable to get out his three cars of coal. After leav- 
ing the mine I asked to be shown the dungeon where the man was 
being punished. My request was granted, and I found a 17 year old 
Oklahoma boy shackled up to the iron wall of the dungeon. The 
lad was pale-faced, slender, boyish and frail in appearance. I said, 
what are you doing here? Why don’t you mind the authorities? He 
answered: “I don’t know much about digging coal. I work as 
hard as I can but sometimes the coal is so hard, or there is a cave-in, 
and it takes time to build up the walls, and then I just can’t get the 
three cars of coal. I got over two cars the day they threw me in here. 

The law of three cars is inexorable and it seems to me most 
unjust. Several prisoners complained of the “water hole” and the 
“crib.” While I was in the mine, the Superintendent went forward to 
speak to a guard when a coal-begrimed convict shot swiftly, silently, 
and stealthily from the darkness, grabbed me by the arm and whis- 
pered huriedly these words: ““See the wat-r hole, girl, for God’s sake 
see the water hole.” I said, what is the water hole? He answered, 
“Where they throw us in and pump water «.. us. It’s terrible, see it.” 
Before I had time to ask where to find the water hole the convict 
was gone—the Superintendent was returning. Later I was passing a 
bunch of prisoners with the Superintendent considerably in the lead, 
when another prisoner leaned cautiously forward and hurriedly 
warned me to “see the water hole.” I asked the Warden an hour 
later, he answered “there is no water hole.” Two weeks after my re- 
turn from Lansing I received the followi:.g letter from one of the 
prisoners there, but withhold the name of the prisoner lest the fury of 
the authorities fall heavily on his helpless head: 


Dear Miss BARNARD: 
I take the liberty to write you this personal and secret letter for 
a two fold ] Sees: first, to put you right in regard to the attitude of 
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the prison officials toward you and your position since your late visit, 
and second, to give you some encouragement from those most inter- 
ested and benefited by your efforts. 


I am an Oklahoma prisoner and my work has permitted me to 
study the inside. Your coming was as a bolt of thunder from a clear 
sky and you shook this rotten old institution with the first genuine 
scare they have had since the time of the Populists. But do not be de- 
ceived—you only scared them temporarily. After you had come and 
gone we fell into the old rut and by Saturday night the “holes” were 
all full and the crib and water played no small part, so official dis- 
pleasure at your frankly expressed opinions vented itself in retaliation 
upon helpless convicts. Your circular letter reached us and, kindly, 
dignified with a genuine stamp of charity it brought joy and hope to 
more than thirteen hundred hearts and tears to many eyes. When 
you announced yourself, the whitewash was quickly applied wherever 
‘possible before your coming so you only saw a part—a small part. 
We all wonder if you will ever learn the whole truth. After your de- 
parture the local papers roasted you to a finish, at the instance of the 
man who you denominated a brute. The State Capital took it up and 
. today all Oklahoma papers were confiscated—we are wondering why. 
The instruction to write to Mrs. Haskell was a scheme to discredit you 
in the eyes of the public and to stir up some disagreement between 
yourself and Governor Haskell, and distract attention from the real 
issue. It eminated from the Deputy Warden. Now I shall not at- 
tempt to enumerate the grievances and wrongs perpetrated upon these 
helpless convicts, but the greatest of all is the merciless brutality of the 
illiterate, narrow minded nigger loving executive head—the Deputy 
Warden. The real crimes of this institution escaped your eyes— 
through no fault of yours. I only wish I might point you to the truth, 
not alone for the sake of the Oklahoma boys, but also those we leave 
behind. Again there is another side. We are no angels by any means, 
many of us are selfish, many crooked, treacherous, unreliable, but this 
place itself is responsible for a large part of these miserable traits. Go 
into the open market, Miss Barnard, and feed a man on 9 cents a day 
and work him ten hours, six days in the week, year in and year out 
and then take the choicest part of that 9 cents worth for yourself, giv- 
ing the man what is left, would you blame him if he lied and stole and 
robbed for something to eat? Would you blame him and put a ball 
and chain on him and throw him into the dungeon chained to the wall 
because he tried to get away from you? Would you rob him of self 
respect, subject him to tyranical humiliation simply because you were 
in authority? Would you compel him to submit to the most revolting 
immorality or be punished for refusal? If so, send the boy to the 
Kansas State Penitentiary and you have truly accomplished all this 
and more too. This place an institution of reform indeed! It is a 
hot bed of Anarchy—a nursery of dishonesty of deceit and crime. If 
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I am ever permitted to talk to you or your representative, I have the 
nerve and the inclination to tell you the truth. 

Now Miss Barnard, I am not asking personal favors of you, but 
only seek to offer information from behind the scenes, and encourage 
you in your work by the knowledge that you are appreciated by the 
boys behind the bars. Already we have learned to call you, not jest- 
ingly, but reverently, “Our Kate,” for your coming, while it has as 
yet borne no fruit but thorns, was to us as the sudden appearance of 
a light house in a stormy sea—a rose in a desert waste. Should I ever 
be so fortunate as to be permitted, such talents as I possess shall be 
at your disposal with out money and without price to assist you in your 
worthy efforts against fearful odds. Feeling sure you appreciate the 
great risk I incur in thus writing you, I know you will regard this let- 
ter as strictly confidential, never referring to it through the mails to 
this place. 

Wishing you every success in your efforts, | am, Yours truly, 


I withhold the prisoner’s name, and will never divulge it unless 
ordered to do so by some court as evidence, and upon proper assur- 
ance that he will have immunity from punishment. 

It is evident that some complaints had filtered out of prison and 
that the good people of Kansas had revolted against the inflicting of 
inhuman punishment, for in the General Statutes of Kansas 1905 is 
found the following laws: 


CHAPTER NINETY-NINE, ARTICLE THIRTY, SECTION 7701 
PUNISHMENT. 

“Sec. 607. There shall be no corporal punishment, and no pain- 
ful kinds of punishment inflicted, such as binding the limbs of any 
member thereof, or placing and keeping the person in painful posture; 
and the punishment of delinquent prisoners shall be restricted to the 
ball and chain, but so used as not to torture the person or limbs, and 
to close and solitary confinement, with such deprivations of light and 
such limitation in kind and quality of food as may, in the exercise of 
a sound discretion, produce distress without hazarding the life of the 
offender.” 


This law is being flagrantly violated. ! was told by one prisoner, 
in the presence of Warden Haskell, that he had been punished by 
means of the thoroughly inhuman “water cure.” Several other pris- 
oners told me that they had been punished by the “crib” and “water 
cure.” They also told me that the Kansas prisoners were better 
treated, and less frequently punished. Of course’ it is necessary to © 
keep rigid discipline in a penitentiary, as there are many abnormal 
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natures to be controlled, but rigid discipline is compatable with hu- 
mane methods. This brings up the whole question of Systems and 
Methods, and it remains to Kansas’ shame, that it still clings to a Sys- 


. tem that has long been abandoned by most of her sister states. The 


statute above given is a dead letter. 

If we had no place to transfer out prisoners it would seem best 
not to create excitement by going into these harrowing details, but 
there is an available place to which our prisoners may be immediately 
transferred. I speak of the Leavenworth penitentiary. True this is 
a Federal Prison and we would first have to get an Act from Congress 
permitting us to place our prisoners there, but last winter, Dr. Samuel 
J. Barrows, who has charge of all the Federal prisons of the United 
States, told me he thought it would be an easy matter to make this ar- 
rangement with Congress. He said it would first be necessary for 
our Legislature to memoralize Congress for a special Act, but he 
promised to go before Congress personally and help secure it’s passage 
for the sake of affording the Oklahoma prisoners relief. If you who 
read these pages could visit these two institutions, and inspect them, 
as I have done, I am sure you would not hesitate. 

“WATER CURE” AND “CRIB” ; 

I found in the hall of punishments something called the ‘““crib.” 
The “crib” is a coffin-like structure, constructed of slats,—about the 
size of aman. They throw a man into this “crib” and lock the lid on 
him. This was intended originally to be sufficient punishment. I am 
told by an Oklahoma prisoner who has been in the Lansing Peniten- 
tiary, that they shackle the hands and feet of a man, draw them in a 
knot at his back, and then throw him into this “crib” and lock the lid 
down. This punishment caused temporary paralysis to one prisoner. 
Warden Haskell tells me that he has not allowed this since his charge 
of the prison. However, an Oklahoma prisoner, whose name I am pre- 
pared to give, stated to me in the presence of Warden Haskell, that as 
a punishment to him Warden Haskell had thrown him into this 
“crib” and strapped him down with his back to the bottom of the 
structure, had shackled his hands with handcuffs, and then ordered 
the guard to turn the garden hose on his nostrils and mouth until his 
head and lungs were filled with water almost to a point of suffocation. 
Warden Haskell heard this man tell. this, and acknowledged it. This, 
I believe, is a cruel and inhuman and unnecessary punishment and too 
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obselete to be inflicted in a twentieth century Christian civilization. I 
talked afterwards with the great Warden of one of the largest peni- 
tentiaries in the United States, and he said “Anyone who inflicts the 
“crib” or “water cure” punishment is dealing in methods absolutely 
obselete, and this punishment should be stopped by enactment of law.” 
I found fourteen black, inky dungeons with sprockets on the wall 
and handcuffs hanging loose at the door. These dungeons are made 
so that only a little air can pass through small openings high on the 
wall at either end. When the door is closed, the dungeon is in inky 
darkness. A man lies on the dungeon floor during the night, and is 
hand-cuffed to the sprocket in the wall in a standing position during 
the day. A long trial of this punishment, together with the bread and 
water diet, decreases a man’s physical vitality so he is unable to get 
out as much coal as he did before the punishment. 


GUARDS INFLICT PUNISHMENT. 


In talking with ex-convicts, and the prisoners in the Lans- 
ing Penitentiary, a common subject of complaint was that the 
prison guards are largely responsible tor many of the cruelties 
practiced, and that they do not report to the Warden the punishments 
which they inflict on prisoners. This is contrary to the rules and reg- 
ulations of the prison, This fault may be largely due to the Warden, 
for in a conversation about guards, he stated, “I consider that a guard 
has the best record who reports the least number of punishments in 
securing good prison discipline.” Now the guards know this and they 
have fallen into the habit, some of them, of inflicting punishment 
without reporting, and of meting out this punishment according to 
their own crude ideals of right and justice. One case came under 
my observation. On the second day of my visit, I went down to the 
dungeon and there found a sixteen year old Oklahoma boy shackled 
up to a sprocket in the dungeon wall. Upon inquiry I found that he 
had been placed in this dungeon the night before, and that he had 
called for the Warden at 7 o’clock in the morning when they lifted him 
from the floor to shackel him to the wall. Now according to the pris- 
on rules and regulations, this guard should report immediately to the 
Warden and the Warden call on this little boy. As a matter of fact 
the guard did not report that the boy wanted to see the Warden, aud 
as late as 3 o’clock in the afternoon I found him still chained to the 
wall. He promised to be good in the future, and pleaded to see the 
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Warden. I took it upon myself to reprimand the guard, and went 
immediately to the Warden with the case. I am inclined to think that 


this thing happens often. The boy’s name is Eddie Reese, from Har- 
rington, Oklahoma. His step-father, I believe he said, is Riley Davis. 


I believe that Warden Haskell does not know a great deal of the pun- 
ishment which is meted out to the prisoners by the guards in his em- 
ploy. Now the Wardens of State penitentiaries are well paid men, and 
as a result they are usually high class men. The guards are poorly 
paid men, and we find few who are willing to take the job. Those who 
do engage in this work are not always ot the superior quality who 
should have authority to pass judgment aind inflict punishment on 
helpless men. 

Again, the attitude of the guard it wrong. A prisoner has done 
wrong, but he is a man nevertheless, and is entitled to fair respect. 
All men have a spark of divinity, and no guard should forget this. 
During my visit, the Superintendent of one Department showed me a 
beautiful inlaid table made by a prisoner who was standing near. I 
said, “Who made this beautiful piece?” The Superintendent answered, 
“that ‘thing,’ ” pointing at the poor abashed prisoner. Is it any won- 
der prisoners lose self-respect? 


60 LITTLE CHILDREN—OKLAHOMA’S CRIME! 


Now while I am arraigning the bad points of this institution, I feel 
that there is something for which we ourselves are terribly to blame, 
a condition, which, thank God, is not due to our administration, but 
was bequeathed to us from lawless conditions which were maintained 
in the Territory. From August, 1905, to the present time, sixty little 
boys under seventeen years of age have been incarcerated in the Lan- 
sing penitentiary—from Oklahoma! Think of the Savior that took 
little children into his arms and blessed them. What would we answer 
if He were to return now to the Lansing penitentiary and ask us 
Oklahomans, “What are my little ones doing here?” 

STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL—JUVENILE COURT. 

Each of these boys has undoubtedly broken some law, but should 
they be confined with hardened old criminals? The verdict of the 
whole civilized world is against this practice, and every country and 
state now provides separate institutions for the restraint and special 
education of young offenders. In most states a Juvenile Court is es- 
tablished, and the child instead of being tried as a criminal, is sent by 
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the state to a State Industrial School for the purpose of correction and 
character building. The idea of “punishment” is exchanged for char- 
acter building. It is well known that a child cannot do a binding 
legal act. Therefore, why sentence him to prison. If he is sent to a 
penitentiary, it is only placing him in a school for crime, where he 
learns at your expense to pick locks, blow safes and murder men. I 
will say no more on this subject because I am confident that you will 
give us a State Industrial School so that we may rescue the 94 boys 
and girls in our city and county jails, and the 60 little boys in the 
Lansing pen and place these 154 little children where they can be 
properly and efficiently cared for, corrected, and educated into splen- 
did, noble men and women for the new State. 


OKLAHOMA STATE PENITENTIARY. 


The First Legislature of Oklahoma enacted a law for the estab- 
lishment of a State Penitentiary, and provided an appropriation of 
$50,000 to cover the cost of bringing back to this state, our 575 con- 
victs. The first steps have been taken. 100 convicts have been brought 
back, and are now in the former Federal jail at McAlester. While 
100 convicts have been returned, the courts of the State still sentence 
criminals to the Lansing Penitentiary, and according to my informa- 
tion 45, prisoners have replaced the 100 withdrawn, so that in reality 
only 55 prisoners have been returned to the state. This seems to be an 
unnecessary expense in transportation. 

I made an inspection of the former Federal Jail at McAlester, a 
short time before the convicts were brought back from Lansing. The 
building is utterly unsuited for keeping such a large body of men. It 
is expected that our convicts will be work<d in building the stockade 
and Penitentiary buildings. Under the most favorable circumstances 
only a part of our convicts can be so worked. It will be necessary to en- 
act a comprehensive road. law before any considerable number of con- 
victs can be used for road building and a further appropriation will have 
to be made before the real work of building a penitentiary can be 
started. The question now boldy confronts us: What kind of a peni- 
tentiary are we to build? Shall it be after old, obselete models, or is it 
to be according to the best standards? I have not been able to. learn 
anything definite about what plans are contemplated. There are prisons 
and prisons. Both have locks and bars, but there is every difference in 
the world between them. I hope for the credit of the State, that only 
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the best standard will be chosen. The matter of cells, bolts and bars, 
is merely a question of dollars and cents. The matter conforming with _ 
modern standards is a question of humanity. It will take many months 
to build a penitentiary and it will probably be many months be- 
fore all of our convicts can be employed in Oklahoma. The 
awful conditions at the Lansing Penitentiar 7 compels me to again sug- 


gest and recommend that the present contract with the State of Kan- 
sas be discontinued, and that immediate steps be taken to secure per- 
mission from Congress this winter to keep our convicts in the United 
States Penitentiary, at Leavenworth, until our own penitentiary is 
ready to receive them. 

I have a suggestion in regard to the working of convicts on the 
public roads. All of the bills introduced in the First Legislature, 
called for the farming out of State Convicts to the several counties. I 
have read much on the subject, and last spring I was given an oppor- 
tunity to see convicts making roads in the State of Virginia. I be- 


lieve that Oklahoma has a chance to give the world an object lesson. 
I would suggest that the State undertake to build a System of north 


and south and east and west highways, running practically parallel 
across the state from state line to state lice. I am aware that this 
would cost a great deal of money, and it would be impossible to do it, 
without bonding the State, but every county would be benefitted, and 
every farm would increase in value. In New York the cost of farms 
along and near the State Highways immediately increased in value $10 
per acre, and town and village property increased 15 per cent. If the 
state were to build substantial highways, the counties could be charged 
to build the lateral dirt roads. One objection to farming out of State 
convicts to counties, is that it compels a county to invest large sums in 
machinery, tools and portable conveyances for prisoners. There is a 
political side. It would be almost impossible to prevent favoritism 
toward certain counties whose politics “were right.” From the stand- 
point of the Department of Charities and Ccrrections, there would al- 
ways be charges of cruel treatment, improper housing, insufficient food, 
etc., to be met. I believe it to be the duty of the state to have direct 
control and supervision over its convicts at all times. 


LEAVENWORTH (U. S.) PENITENTIARY. 


On August 19, I visited the United States Penitentiary at Leav- 
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enworth, Kansas, to learn how the men sent from what was once In- 
dian Territory, were treated. The visit was valuable because it afford- 


ed me an opportunity to compare the systems followed by the warden 
of the Kansas State Penitentiary, and the warden of the Federal prison 
at Leavenworth. 

My visit was unannounced, but Warden McClaughry was courte- 


ous and permitted me to visit every part of the prison. Unlike Lans- 
ing there was apparently nothing to conceal. The discipline was 
strict, but careful inquiry and observation showed that the men were 
considered and treated as human beings, and that they were not sub- 
jected to indignities or humiliations, once considered so necessary to 
“break the spirit” of the prisoner. 

There were at the Leavenworth Penitentiary 323 prisoners sent 
from the Indian Territory prior to Statehood. The Federal Govern- 
ment pays the cost of maintenance without charging same back to the 
State of Oklahoma. Insane prisoners are not kept in this prison, but 
are transferred to the Government Hospital for the Insane at Washing- 
ton, D:C. 

Last year it cost 12.7 cents per capita to feed the prisoners, and 
the total average daily cost of maintenance, which included subsistance, 
clothing, discharge clothing, gratuities, fuel, lights, forage, general 
supplies, hospital supplies, salaries of officers, guards and foremen, etc., 
was 56.9 cents per capita per day. Warden McClaughry is a strict 
disciplinarian, but in the Leavenworth Penitentiary there are no imple- 
ments of torture, no black dungeons, “cribs,” or “water holes” or other 
appliances for punishment such as belong to the Dark Ages. 


NO DARK CELLS. 


Instead of dark, and illy ventilated dungeons, there are a num- 
ber of solitary cells, each one having an opening over the door, by 
which plenty of light and air is let in. The intractable prisoner is put in 
one of these cells, and as a punishment is compelled to break a certain 
number of pounds of rock for each meal he receives—no work no 
food. To be sent to “the solitary” cell means more than pounding 
rock. It means no letters, papers, or books; a change from the “blue 
suit” to the “stripes;”’ no visits from relatives, bread and water diet, 
loss of time, and many other things. It seldom takes long to convince 
the prisoner that it is better to obey the rules and “make time” for 
good behavior than to be locked in a cell alone with a pile of rock. I 
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saw three prisoners in the solitary cells—and they were working hard 
but every one of them owned up that he had broken the rules and 
“was getting his just deserts.” 

I was told by the prisoners that punishment was rigorous but was 
seldom resorted to “and was fair.” I was allowed to talk freely with 
the Indian Territory prisoners and not one of them told a tale of cruel 
treatment, lack of food, etc. Every one of them spoke of the Warden 
with the greatest respect. This, I think, is the highest praise that 
could be given the man. 


I was present at dinner. The food was wholesome and abund- 
ant. The order which prevailed tthroughout the institution shows 
splendid discipline. 


Before I visited the Leavenworth Penitentiary I knew that Ward- 


en McClaughry had a world-wide reputation as a prison official; that 
the United States Government had kept him in charge of one of its 


largest prisons for years, and that the American Prison Congress 
composed of all the Wardens and Superintendents of the prisons 
of the United States considered him one of the greatest Wardens in 

the world, and I expected great things. 


I was not disappointed. To know Waiden McClaughry, and to 
inspect his prison means to form a higher ideal of your fellow men. 
His splendid intellect, warm heart and wide experience, dominates 
every detail of the management of the Leavenworth Penitentiary. 
He has made his institution a model, and it is considered by experts 
to be one of the very best penitentiaries in the country. His splendid 
system of discipline is founded on character building—exactly what 
the convicts from the new state need. 


I therefore, earnestly recommend that cur convicts be transferred 
from the Lansing Penitentiary to the institution at Leavenworth until 
such a time as we can bring them home. Congressional action will 
have to be taken before arrangements can be made to receive our 
convicts into this Federal Prison, but I am assured by an officer of 
the Department of Justice, at Washington, Dr. Samuel J. Barrows, 
that arrangement can easily be made, if pruper action is taken by the 
Legislature of this state. I still believe this change should be made 
and hope there will be no renewal of the Lansing contract. This 
opinion is fortified by what I saw of the Leavenworth Prison, the - 
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great contrast of the manner in which prisoners are treated there, 
and the clinching arguments that the Leavenworth Penitentiary gets 


the best results. 
HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE. 
OKLAHOMA HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. FORT SUPPLY, OKLA. 


On the 17th of October, this Department made an inspection of 
the Oklahoma Hospital for the Insane at Supply, Woodward county. 
The Hospital was establishel by the last Legislature of Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory, by a bill under the following Caption: “An Act Accepting 
the Offer Made by Congress to the Territory of Oklahoma, Granting 
to such Territory the Use of Fort Supply Military Reservation, and 
the Buildings thereon, for the Purpose of an Insane Asylum, for the 
Territory of Oklahoma; and Providing for the care of the Insane of 
the Territory of Oklahoma.” This bill was approved, March ist, 
1905, and became a law. 

The Fort Supply Military Reservation was situated about twelve 
miles from the nearest railway station, and consisted of about 1,700 
acres of land and a number of buildings, formerly used for barracks, 


quartermaster’s warehouses, officers’ houses, etc. Except for the 
matter of railroad facilities, the location is a splendid one. On account 


of altitude, which makes the air cool and bracing, and the abundance 
of pure spring water, no healthier, nor better site could have been 
chosen for a hospital for the Insane. The only drawback is it inac- 
cessability, and difficulty of approach from other parts of the State. 

The Eighth Territorial legislature after passing the bill estab- 
lishing the Oklahoma Hospital for the Insane at Supply, provided 
for taking over the Fort Supply Military Reservation, by appropriat- 
ing $25,000 for the purpose of installing waterworks, sewerage and 
electric light plant. The sum of $5,000 was appropriated to pay the 
cost of removal of patients from the Sanitarium for the Insane at Nor- 
man; and the sum of $10,000 for the purpose of purchasing furniture 
and provisions. The Legislature appropriated the gross sum of 
$85,000 for the care and treatment of the Insane for the year 1905, 
and $50,000 for 1906. 

No move was made during the administration of Governor Fer- 
guson to take over thhe Fort Supply Military Reservation, and to use 
the appropriation made by the eighth Territorial Legislature for this 
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specific purpose. The general appropriation was used to pay the Ok- 
lahoma Sanitarium Company, for caring for the Insane at Norman. 

A few months before Statehood, Governor Frantz took the initi- 
ative by sending a force of men to make water and sewer connections 
with the various buildings and to install 2 small electric light plant. 
In other words, to expend the $25,000 appropriated by the Legislature 
two years before. No attempt was made to furnish the buildings, or 
to transfer the Insane patients from Norman Sanitarium. Things 
were in this shape when the First legislature of the State of Oklahoma 
convened early in December, 1907. Steps were at once taken to ac- 
cept the Fort Supply Reservation, and prepare the buildings for use. 
House Bill, No. 206, calling for an appropriation of $152,784.00 was 
passed and approved March 2, 1908. The appropriation was based 
upon an estimate of 600 patients, at a cost cf maintenance of $120 per 
capita per anum, an estimate much lower than similar institutions of 
other states. 

By the middle of June, a number of buildings were made ready, 
and 400 patients were transferred from the Norman Sanitarium to 
the Oklahoma Hospital for the Insane. At the time of the inspec- 
tion there were 501-patients in this institution, separated into the 
following classes: 
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Divided into sexes, there were 318 male patients and 183 females. 


BUILDINGS. 


There were 36 buildings of all descriptions, on the Military Res- 
ervation, when the State took over the property. The principal ones 
face the old parade grounds. The buildings converted into male 
wards are on the east side, and are five in number all connected, so as 
to really form one very long structure. The buildings converted into fe- 
male wards are on the west side, and are three in number, all con- 
nected like the male ward building. The distance between the male 
and female wards is sufficiently great, to rnake the separation of the 
sexes complete. It has however, worked a great hardship to the man- 
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agement, owing to the fact that the kitchen is located on the east 
side, and the cooked food furnished the female patients has to be car- 


ried across the parade ground to the women’s dining room. This can 
only be remedied by employing another cook, and force of kitchen 


help and having the cooking for the women gene separately, in the 
kitchen that adjoins their dining rooms. 

The administration building is situated on the south side of the 
parade grounds, and was formerly the officers’ club house, having as 
a part of it, a large auditorium, with a stage, scenery, etc. This build- 
ing is in every way suitable for office purposes, and also for the pur- 
pose of affording entertainment to the patients. 

On the north side of the parade grounds are seven cottages, some 
of them two story structures. Three of these are used as residences, 
by the Superintendent, the House Physician, the Steward, and two as 
dormitories for the male and female employes. Two of the cottages 
are vacant. 

There are two large cottages, south of the parade grounds, and 
near the administration building that are vacant, and have been partly 
dismantled. 

The male hospital lies quite a distance southeast of those houses, 
and is isolated, quiet, and made very comfortable and homelike, by be- 
ing surrounded on all sides by verandas. 

Three other buildings deserve mention, all the rest being barns, 
stables and sheds. The laundry building is commodious, and is sup- 
plied with plenty of good water, and gas for heating and drying pur- 
poses. The commissary department has a good-sized warehouse, 
where supplies are kept, and a bakery, equipped with two well built 
brick ovens with capacity for all the demands likely to be made on it. 

Although the number of buildings converted for general hospi- 
tal purposes seemed at first sufficient, yet it soon became apparent that 
the capacity was entirely inadequate for the care and treatment of the 
Hospital population. The five male wards were very much over- 
crowded, and it was necessary for beds to be placed in the long halls 
that run the entire length of the long buildings. Dr. Newell, the Sup- 
erintendent, went energetically to work to provide more room, and 
large additions were built, which connected each of the ward buildings. 
At the time of the inspection, these new buildings were completed, and 
ready for use. The capacity of the buildings were nearly doubled, yet 
the new buildings would only hold the patients, who were domiciled 
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in the crowded halls. The present male wards have a capacity of 50 
patients each without over crowding. At the time of inspection the 
average number of patients to each ward was 63. The overcrowding 
in the three female wards was almost as bad, there being an average 
of 61 patients to each ward. 

The present hospital population is 501, and is 99 short of the esti- 
mated capacity of the institution. It is therefore imperative that several 
new ward buildings be built, without delay, for the proper housing of 
the patients. 

SHOULD SEPARATE THE CONSUMPTIVES. 


On account of the number of Tubercular patients sent to the State 
Hospital for the Insane, these should be kept in a separate ward, and if 
posible, I would recommend that four new ward buildings be built 


i.e. one tubercular ward, one male ward and two female wards. These 
additional buildings would be sufficient to properly house 600 patients. 


The underpining of all the buildings used for wards, is in a very 
bad condition, and new concrete foundations should be built. Not only 
is this necessary for the preservation of the buildings themselves, but 
it would make the buildings warmer and more comfortable for the pa- 
tients and probably save the state much in the cost of fuel. Cement 
walks should be built all around and across the parade grounds, as it 
is almost impossible to carry meals in rain and sleet and snow. 

HEAT. 

All of the buildings are heated by stoves. Each ward has but two 
heaters, but the area to be kept warm is far too large for this heating 
capacity—results, some swelter, others freeze. All the buildings should 
be heated by steam, or by some System which will afford steady, and 
easily controlled warmth. Located as the buildings are, over a great 
area it seems to be a question for expert engineers to determine 
whether it is practicable to heat all of the buildings from some central 
plant. Certain it is, it would be economical if feasible. While the cost 
of putting steam pipes under ground for long distances would be great, 
the cost of hauling coal for the many stoves is very costly. A team 
can haul only one ton of coal over the thirteen miles of road from the 
railroad town of Tangier to the Hospital id the best of weather, in a 
day. The item of hauling coal is.a very large charge against the main- 
tenance expense of the institution. Under the present system, the 
ward buildings are not made comfortable for the patients and in very 
cold weather there must be suffering. 
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WATER AND LIGHT. 


The Oklahoma Hospital for the Insane is blessed with a coin- 
plete water works system, and an abundance of pure spring water. 
The Federal Government while using the Fort Supply Military Reser- 
vation installed a splendid water works system, bringing the water 
from springs situated several miles from the Fort, and affording an 
untailing supply of pure water. After taking possession, the State 
extended the water mains, so that every ward building is connected, 
and has plenty of water, for drinking, bathing, sewerage, etc. . 


Two reservoirs on the place, have each 80,000 gallons capacity, 
with ample water, and pressure for fire protection. The waterwork: 
system includes 12 hydrants. Nine of these are placed at intervals’ 
along the edge of the parade grounds, so that every ward, and other 
inhabited building has at least one hydrant within easy reach. One 
thousand feet of hose has been provided. ‘These are the facilities for 
fighting fire. I should recommend as an increased precaution that an- 
other hydrant be placed on the east side to better protect the five male 
wards, which now have only two hydrants within reach, while the 
three female wards have three hydrants. 

One of the best improvements made bv the state is the acetylene 
gas plant, which furnishes the light to all of the buildings used for liv- 
ing and hospital purposes. The plant works splendidly. The light 
furnished is good and economical. It abolishes the use of lamps which 
are so dangerous in a Hospital for the Insane. 


FOOD. 


The food is prepared and cooked in a large well furnished kitchen 
attached to the dining room of the male wards. It is abundant in 
quantity and wholesome and nutritious in quality. Everything about 
the kitchen is kept neat and clean, as is the dining room. The Hospi- 
tal patients are furnished lighter and more delicate food such as is 
usually given sick people and convalescents. For the other patients 
the food consists of meats, vegetables and plenty of well baked bread. 


FOOD MUST BE CARRIED. 


The food for the female patients is also cooked in this kitchen, 
and is carried a long distance across the parade grounds to the wo- 
men’s dining room. This is very unhandy, and in cold and wet weath- 
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er, the food must suffer in transportation. It would be better and 
more economical to install a second kitchen in the rear of the women’s 
dining room. This would require the purchase of another large 
range, and usual utensils and would require the employment of an- 
other paid cook. If the time taken for carrying the cooked food from 
the present kitchen to the women’s dining room three times a day, be 
computed in dollars and cents, it would be shown that it costs more, 
than to employ two paid cooks at $80.00 per month. Therefore, I rec- 
ommend that a second kitchen be installed, and the food served to the 
women patients be prepared and cooked there. 


WARD FURNISHINGS. 


The wards are but fairly furnished but everything was found to 
be neat and clean. The bedding consists of good mattresses, fresh 
laundered sheets, pillow slips, and white counterpanes. At the time of 
inspection, the halls were still used for dormitory purposes and there 
was every evidence of overcrowding. The wards are equipped with 
only one water closet, and one bath tub each. This séems to be too few, 
for an average of 50 patients to a ward. At night, buckets are used, 
and this seems to be unavoidable. The plumbing in the toilet rooms 
and closets was found to be in good working order. 

Numerous windows furnish ample light and ventilation in the 
wards, but the heating facilities are very bad. The two stoves placed 
in the corridors of the wards, distribute the heat unevenly. The 
rooms or cots located near the stoves are too warm, while those situat- 
ed at a distance are too cold in the winter. 


As to the ward buildings all are one story frame structures, which 
could be emptied rapidly in case of fire, but not without danger to the 
patients, many of whom are confined in bed, or are delirious. Espe- 
cially would this be true if the day was sleeting or cold. 


ATTENDANTS AND DISCIPLINE. 


Dr. Newell had everything in perfect order at the Hospital. His 
discipline is kind, gentle and firm. The attendants seem to have per- 
fect controls over their patients. None of the time honored imple- 
ments of restraint are used. It is only when a violent patient is liable 
to hurt himself that wrist straps are used. There were none suffering 
even this restrain during the time of the inspection. Neither Dr. New- 
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ell nor the House Physician, Dr. W. W. Rucks, tolerate harsh treat- 
ment or cruelty in any form. 

Belonging to the institution is some 1,700 acres of splendid agri- 
cultural land. It was too late in the season when the state took pos- 


session of the Reservation to utilize this land. An orchard should be 
set out, and a large garden made. Many of the patients would like 


to work in garden and orchard. All the fruit and vegetables needed by 
the hospital could be raised. 

The institution now owns a herd of thirty-five cows and the 
patients are given all the milk they want. An excellent example of 
other States is to have only thoroughbred, registered cattle. They are 
as cheap to keep and the increase is readily sold to farmers, for a good 
price, instead of selling to butchers. In Indiana all public institutions 
have none but pure bred cattle and hogs, and the result to the State 
has been most valuable. 

The keeping and raising of chickens and poultry, should be added 
to the equipment of the hospital. 

All of the institutions of the State should be inter-related. Ad- 
vantage ought to be taken of the 1,700 acres of land, to raise the hay, 
corn, oats, fruit and vegetables needed for consumption at other 
institutions. In this way there would be no competing with the free 
labor of the state, and necessary employment would be furnished to 
all classes of persons who have become a charge to the State. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


(1) HEATING PLANT—The crying need of the Supply Hos- 
pital for the Insane is a heating plant, and as this hospital is a perma- 
nent State Institution, the heating plant should be installed immediately. 
An insane person is a sick person, and no one would think of placing 
a sick relative next to a red hot stove where the temperature alone 
would make a well person ill . Neither would they place them on a 


bitter cold day in a room without fire. 
Again think of the torture to sick bodies, produced by the extreme 


and sudden changes of temperature. With two red hot stoves to sup- 
ply warmth in a building fifty feet long, containing eighteen cots, it 
stands to reason that those near the stove are roasted, while those 
at a distance freeze. 


Again, think of the danger incurred to both patients and attend- 
ants, where fifty insane people, some raving and delirious, are turned 
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loose in one long frame ward with two attendants and two red hot 
stoves. ; . 

It is unfair to the management, unfair to the helpless inmates 
and unfair to yourselves, as law makers. ’Tis only a matter of time till 
a holocaust will happen and frenzied public sentiment will break in 
fury over your heads. Wire netting should be placed around the 
stoves and a heating plant immediately installed. 

(2) ICE PLANT—Ice is essential and necessary in hospitals and 

sick rooms. _It must be used at the Oklahoma Hospital for the Insane 
in large quantities. It costs a great deal to pay even the wholesale 
price for it. Add to this rail and wagon transportation over thirteen 
miles of sand and the cost is doubled. An ice plant would save money 
as well as life. With a population of 600 besides the officers, attend- 
ants and employes, a five-ton machine would be none too large to 
meet the demands during the summer months. If a steam heating 
plant is secured, the engine and boiler could do double service—make 
ice in the summer, and furnish steam in the winter. There is no ques- 
tion about the water supply. 

(3) WARDS—Four more ward buildings should be constructed. 

In closing, let me state that only words of praise can be said for 
the management of the Oklahoma Hospital for the Insane. In the 
opinion of this department they are doing all they can with the limited 
facilities afforded them to administer kindly care and treatment to the 
unfortunate insane, and they join me in pleading for immediate relief 
from the terrible and unnecessary responsibility placed upon them. 
Their hands, our hands, and the hands of 500 helpless insane people © 
are upstretched to you. 


OKLAHOMA HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE AT NORMAN, OKLAHOMA. 


This Department made an inspection of the Oklahoma Hospital 
for the Insane, at Norman, Okla., on the 21st of October. This insti- 
tution is controlled and conducted by the Oklahoma Sanitarium Com- 
pany, chartered by the Territory of Oklahoma. ; 

The Eighth Territorial Legislature held in 1905, and the last one 
before Statehood, appropriated the sum of $85,000 for the fiscal year 
of 1905 and $50,000 for the fiscal year of 1906. In Section 14 of the 
General Appropriation bill, it provided that Imbeciles and Idiots shall 
not be kept at the expense of the Territory ; but may be kept in the In- 
sane Asylum at the expense of county sending patients there. The fis- 
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cal year of 1906 expired June 30, 1907. At this time preparations 
were being made for Statehood and the contract was continued with 
the Oklahoma Sanitarium Company to care for the insane. until the 
First Legislature should take some action. 

On Nov. 16, 1907, the day that statehood was declared, and a 
State Government inaugurated, there were 588 patients being cared 
for and treated in the Norman Institution at a contract price per an- 
num, of $200 per capita. 

When the Oklahoma Hospital for the Insane at Supply, was ready 
to receive patients, four hundred inmates were transferred from the 
Norman Institution to the new State Institution. This reduced the 
Hospital population materially, but soon a large number of Indian 
Territory insane were brough back from the St. Louis Asylum and 
the Norman Institution received a part of these patients. There were 
other commitments during the year, so that at the time of inspection 
there were 387 patients being treated and cared for. 

The Superintendent it Dr. A. T. Clark, Resident Physician, Dr. 
D, W. Griffin; Consulting Physicians, C. S Babo, M. D., and R. D., 
Lowtha, M. D. 


BUILDINGS. 


The Oklahoma Sanitarium Company at the outset secured a large 
three story brick building, which had been designed and built for a 
denominational school. With this building, was fifty acres of land, 
which gave the Company plenty of room for the twelve other buildings 
that have been erected to keep pace with the growth of the Insane pop- 
ulation. The capacity of the present buildings is 700. 

The main building is 144 feet long and 85 feet wide. It is con- 
structed of brick and is three stories high. There are six detached 
frame ward buildings, some of them two stories in height. A frame 
hospital building is situated a short distance from the main building, 
and is flanked on one side by the Resident Physician’s house, on the 
other by the Attendant’s residence. The building is 32x134. There 
is also a frame infirmary building 25x143. A small frame storeroom 
and a barn complete the list of buildings. 

All of the frame buildings are more or less out of repair. The 
reason given is that the Sanitarium Company was not sure of its status 
under statehood, and did not think it good business to expend money 
on repairs, when the state might not continue, the contract, with the 


aaa 
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company, in which case it would be out of business and its buildings 
useless. 


HEAT AND LIGHT. 


None of the buildings have been suppl:ed with furnace or steam 
heat. A large coal stove is placed in the center of each corridor and 
on account of the size of the buildings, the inmates must either suffer 
from extreme heat or cold. The stoves are surrounded with iron netting 
so that no inmate can fall against them. Superintendent Clark seems to 
have done everything he can do, with the appliances placed at his dis- 
posal. 

The buildings, such as they are, are kept clean, but there is little 
comfcrt. Numerous windows and doors, supply light and ventilation. 
None of the buildings are equipped with modern light, heat or 
ventilation. 


WATER AND SEWERS. 


The institution has a splendid water and sewer system, sufficient 
for all purposes. The water, from a deep well, is especially good. 
The sewer drains every building, and empties into a large Septic tank, 
located several hundred yards from the building. All ward and hos- 
pital buildings are adequately supplied with bath tubs and water clos- 
ets. The plumbing is in good repair, tubs are kept faultlessly clean, 
and closets sanitary by means of liberal use of lime and deordorants. 


FIRE PROTECTION. 


An important part of the water works system is the precaution 
taken to fight fire. As nearly all of the buildings are frame this is 
imperative. A fire once started would result in a holocaust, all the 
more terrible because of the helpless condition of so many of the in- 
mates. 

There are six five plugs scattered among the buildings, so that 
should a fire break out in any building, two streams of water could 
be made to play on it. 450 feet of hose is kept in readiness for use. 
The doors of all buildings are supplied with Universal locks, so that 
one key fits every lock on the place. Every ward building has a night 
attendant, whose duty it is to constantly vatrol the corridors, but fire 
proof buildings with modern light and heat, are the only true protec- 
tion of the insane against fire. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF INMATES. 


From the number of buildings in use, the inmates can be, and are 
divided into classes on the “Cottage Plan.” This is superior to the 
old idea of one great building. The violent patients are kept in sep- 
arate buildings. The epileptics, imbeciles and idiots have buildings 
to themselves. A number of inmates are suffering from the effects 
of cocaine and morphine habits. The chronic insane form the largest 
class, and they occupy several wards. The women’s wards are kept 
separate from those of the men, and the races are separated. There 
were on the date of inspection, 387 inmates, and these were classified 
as follows: 


PNCHLETCASES 5. 0.5° . es-ac0eccth Male 51 Female 38 Total 8&9 
CUMONICCASES cos certs sed ti’ Male 116 Female 110 Total 226 
Ue DED tC Ses. <:scase aies.tre eee Male 22 Female 10 -Total 32 
Feeble minded ........... Male 25 Female 15 Total 40 

Grand totaly «sk sa ds oe ae swapsuhes wae neat. sane alee 387 


CARE AND TREATMENT. 


The scope of this department is to make inquiries with regard to 
the care and treatment of patients from a humane, sanitary and health 
‘standpoint. To investigate like institutions in other states and make 
suggestions along the line of modern methods. The small living 
rooms, or cells, occupied by the inmates were found to be scrupulously 
clean. Beds were supplied with clean sheets, blankets and good mat- 
tresses. In some cases in the epileptic ward, the mattresses were 
placed on the floor, because of the danger of the patient falling from 
the bed. Each room was furnished with a tin night bucket which is 
emptied as soon as used. The bedding is changed every day if neces- 
sary. The institution has a fine laundry plant, in which many of the in- 
mates work. The superintendent enforces cleanliness. Inmates are 
clothed at the expense of the Sanitarium Company when they are not 
_able to provide their own. The clothing furnished is not ornamental 
or expensive, but every inmate has garments sufficient to keep clean. 


SUN CURE. 


Dr. Clark believes in plenty of air and sunshine. Every pleasant 
day the attendants take the inmates into the fine grove, which is the 
pride of the institution. Here the patients take exercise or sit in groups 
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under shade trees. At the time of inspection, nearly every patient not 
in the hospital, the infirmary or the epileptic wards, was enjoying the 
sunshine or shade in the grove. _ 

The general health of the inmates seemed good. 


FOOD. 


The kitchen and dining room are situated in the basement of the 
main building. Three meals, of good, substantial food, are served 
each day. Fresh meat is served twice a day with plenty of whole- 
some wheat bread and vegetables. The bread is baked at the institu- 
tion, and in summer a large garden supplies fresh vegetables. A large 
orchard belongs to the Hospital, so that the bill of fare is quite exten- 
sive during summer and fall months. No effort has yet been made 
to utilize the whole fifty acres belonging to ihe institution for the rais- 
ing of such vegetables as potatoes, beans, cabbage, etc., that could be 
stored away for winter use. However, there certainly can be no com- 
plaint maintained in regard to the food in variety, quality and quantity. 

The Oklahoma Hospital for the Insane, at Norman, stood a close 
inspection, and this Department believes the present management of 
the institution is doing good work, but it is to be hoped that better 
heating and lighting facilities will be installed if the contract is re- 
newed. 


OTHER STATE INSTITUTIONS: 
WHITAKER ORPHAN HCME. 


The First Legislature established an Orphan Home for white and 
colored children, to be known as the Whitaker Orphan Home, and 
appropriated for equipment, salaries and maintenance thereof, the 
sum of $39,700. This appropriation was made on the basis of 150 
children. 

The Whitaker Orphan Home was founded in 1897 by W. T. 
Whitaker, although as early as 1881, he had begun his great work of 
caring for orphan children, and had received into his own home at 
Pryor Creek, as many as ten children at one time. Realizing the need 
of an institution, Mr. Whitaker donated the ground, and by the means 
of voluntary subscriptions tendered by friends, he built a substantial 
stone building and several frame buildings necessary for the home. At 
the time of Statehood, the Whitaker Orphan Home was caring for 58 
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children. When the First Legislature convened, Mr. Whitaker offered 
to turn over the Orphan’s Home together with forty acres of good land 
to the State and his offer was accepted by an Act approved May 18, 
1908. 

This Department made an inspection of this institution August 
6th. There were at that time, 53 children being cared for. Since that 
time there have been accessions, and there are now 112 children being 
cared for by the state in the Whitaker Orphan Home. It is reported 
to me that fifteen applications for admission have been acted on favor- 
ably and these children are probably now inmates of the institution. 
The dormitories are already overcrowded. 


BUILDINGS, 


It is fortunate for the State that the Whitaker Orphan Home con- 
sists cf a group of nine buildings, instead of one large one, and is thus 
capable of expansion without great cost. The “Cottage Plan” for in- 
istitutions is now everywhere considered the very best, affording as it 
does, economy and great elasticity. All of the buildings are frame ex- 
cept the main building which is a substantial, two story stone struc- 
ture. This building is 40x60 feet, and contains 14 rooms, attached to it 
is a frame built kitchen and storeroom. The ground floor contains the 
office, parlors, sitting rooms and dining room. The second floor is used 
for the girls dormitory. The boys’ dormitory is two story, 25x4o feet, 
divided into seven rooms. / 

The Hospital is 56x28 feet, and has eight rooms. 

The school building is 20x40 feet, with two additional rooms each 
20x30 feet. 

The bath house is 20x40 feet, divided into two large rooms. 

Two small buildings, about 16x25 feet each, are used for laundry 
purposes. Another small house of same size is used to shelter the 
employes. A barn 40x40 completes the total of the buildings. 


FOOD AND CLOTHING. 


Three meals are served each day, and the food is wholesome in 
quality and generous in quantity. The Superintendent, teachers and 
employes eat the same food that is prepared for the inmates. All of 
the food is well cooked and everything about the place is home like. 
Even the house furnishings, except the school rooms, have nothing to 
indicate an institution, but rather a large home. 


—— 
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The clothing furnished by the state is plain and good. There is 
no effort made towards uniformity in dress. Every child is dressed 
just as it would be in a home of plain people. This is as it should be. 
The greatest fault with institutions is, that they tend to destroy the 
individuality of the child. 


EDUCATION. 


The children of the Whitaker Orphan Home, are given a plain 
common school education. Three teachers are employed, and their 
work seems excellent. 

The Orphans of both sexes are taught something of agriculture 
and gardening, but not in the systematic way that will produce the 
best results. The children are encouraged to cultivate little sections of 
the garden, and the inspection disclosed the fact that the girls take 
more pride than the boys in this kind of work. The institution em- 
ploys one man, who has the title of “Farmer.” Perhaps the state took 
hold of the institution too late in the season, for a practical demon- 
station of what he can do in an educational way. With an orphan pop- 
ulation of 125 children it seems now to be the fittest time, to outline 
some definite and practical policy for the education, and ultimate dis- 
posal of our State Wards. 


TWO SYSTEMS. 


It seems to be agreed among the best authorities on the subject 
that it is better for tthe orphan child to be placed in some good family. 
home. It is contended that a child brought up in an Orphan Home is al- 
ways dependent—that his individuality is destroyed, or never devel- 
oped—and that he seldom succeeds in the world. 

The State of Michigan has adopted a system based on this argu- 
ment, and its State school is intended to be a receiving instittition 
where a child is kept until a good home is procured for it. There are 
many partizans of the Michigan plan. 

In New York and other states, incorporated societies look after 
the placing of children in private homes, and it is not until the child 
ha shown traits of incorrigibility that he is taken from the family con- 
trol, and placed in an Industrial School, or some other institution. 
Side by side with this System of “child placing” is the Orphan Asy- 
lum, generally conducted by some religious denomination, and at which 
is aimed the criticisms that instituionalism is prejudicial to the welfare 
of the child. 
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The Whittaker Orphan Home was founded on the idea, that its 
children would remain in the Instittuion until the age of 21, unless 
incidently a good family home could be offered and a regular legal 
adoption be made. 

There is no denying the attractiveness of the idea of providing a 
good Christian home for the orphan, but when it is considered that 
few parents give their children anything but a common school educa- 
tion, and their boys and girls are thrown on the world with no trade or 
technical education of any sort, the weakness of the argument for the 


placing out of.Orphans into families is easily seen. Still the argument 
against the Institution holds good, and the problem of what is best 


for the orphan remains a most perplexing cne. 


A PLAN. 


Oklahoma has an opportunity to solve this problem. It can use 
the Whitaker Orphan Home to demonstrate the fact that the State 
owes it to its dependent children, to teach them some definite trade, . 
so that at the age of 21, the Orphan can enter the industrial world and 
be able to earn an honest living by reason of acquired skill. It seems 
good policy for the average human being to be as near the soil as 
possible, and as there are many recogniz.1 well paid callings based 
upon agriculture, it would be well to teach these branches thoroughly 
at the Institution. 

Nursery men have told me that it is next to impossible to get 


American help, to do the skilled work of drafting, budding and prun- 
ing trees. So foreign born labor is employed at good wages. They also 


tell me that green house men are equally hard to find unless foreign 
born. The cry goes up in all cities, that the art of landscape gardening, 
for lawns and parks is a lost one, so far as Americans are concerned, 
and that while a skillful man commands high wages, only foreigners 
apply for places. 


The railroads are beginning to employ foresters, to plant quick 
growing trees along the right of ways. The problem of securing tim- 
ber is becoming a serious one, and far sighted managers are now pre- 
paring for the time when native grown timber is scarce and very ex- 
pensive. The demand for foresters bids fair to be greater than the 
supply. With this condition in view, I would suggest that the orphans 
of our state be given an opportunity to learn these neglected trades 
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that will take them back to the soil. I do not mean that they be per- 
mitted to work at them in a desultory sort of a way, but be given a 
three or four years’ regular course—after the apprentice method. 
Keep them in the school room until they are 18 years old, and then put 
them under a skillful instructor in the several lines. Some of the 
mechanical trades need not be neglected. The boys and girls should 
be apprenticed to trades they are suited for. If something like this is 
determined on, and carried out, the objections against Institutionalism 
must vanish. 

My principle objections to the placing of children in private fami- 
lies is twofold. First, The children so niaced are seldom taught 
trades, Second, They are seldom adopted with inheritance rights. I 
am very much opposed to allowing orphan children to be handled in 
this careless way. I very much doubt the advisability of adopting out 
children after they are 5 or 6 years of age, unless the foster parents 
will give the child all the rights of inheritance, etc. 

Experience in old institutions has taught us that people who 
adopt very young children are apt to be sincere and want a child to 
love. 

People who adopt an older child, and give inheritance rights are 
apt to be sincere likewise. But people who wish to adopt older child- 
ren on other plans are likely to be looking for young servants whom 
they can work without pay. I have received nearly a hundred letters 
asking to be given children, and in nearly every case, the children are 
wanted to do chores about the home, or to act as nurse girls for the 
babies of the household. The people think they are doing something 
very charitable when they offer terms, which is tantamount to board, 
lodging and clothes, in exchange for services rendered. The orphan 
comes out of such service, without a trade, without money and general- 
ly without a character. Of course there are exceptions to every rule, 
but it is worth the experiment to provide the orphans of Oklahoma with 
the practical knowledge by which an honest living can be made. The 
State will be a gainer in every way. 


HALF ORPHANS. 


Another large class of letters coming to this department is from 
widowed mothers who have been suddenly left with several small chil- 
dren to support. Few of these mothers want to give up their children, 


but wish to place them somewhere until they can get a start towards 
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earning a livlihood. I believe that the Whitaker Orphan Home should 
be allowed to take these half orphan children and keep them for a 
period of six months or a year, and during that time the mothers 
be allowed to withdraw them from the institution. After that period 
she could only withdraw the children upon proper showing that she 
is able to provide a proper home and to give the children a common 
school education. 


REGULAR COMMITMENTS. 


Up to this time there has been no law for the admission of orphans 
into the Institution. Applications are made to the Board of Trustees 
or the Superintendent, and these can be rejected for a variety of rea- 
sons. While this has worked well so far and very few rejections have 
been made, yet it would seem to be good policy not to burden the Board 
of Trustees with a duty which belongs to the probate courts of our state. 
I will therefore suggest that specific power be given the county judges 
to regularly commit children to the Whitaker Orphans Home, after a 
proper showing that the child is dependent and should be a charge 
on the state. The advantage is obvious. The court can summon wit- 
nesses, take testimony and make the commitments legal and binding. 
In other states many law suits and ugly complications have come up 
over the efforts of bad parents, and improper persons, seeking to re- 
move children from Orphanages. | , 


GROWTH OF THE HOME. 


From letters received, and from other data, I believe that imme- 
diate preparations should be made to enlarge the facilities of the Whit- 
aker Orphan Home, to care for at least 200 children. Within six - 
months the orphan population has grown from 53 to 125, and the in- 
stitution is now overcrowded. I would suggest that two stone of 
brick dormitories be built, at a cost of not more than $6,000 each. 
These buildings to be not more than two stories in height and to be in 
dimensions 40x80 feet. The buildings should have outside as well as 
inside stairways or rapid exits in case of fire. If three story dormito- 
ries be built, it would be necessary to provide fire escapes which would 
add to the cost of the buildings about $1,250. Two story buildings 
are better in every respect, as there is plenty of ground room. All 
new buildings should be constructed of stone, brick or concrete, and 
should conform to a general plan of architecture. The present frame 
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buildings should all be replaced in time by permanent structures. 

On the basis of 400 children, which I believe would be the max- 
imum charge upon the institution estimating the usual per cent for 
a million and a half people, two more dormitories would have to be 
built, of equal size and capacity, with the two new ones recommended. 

The present Hospital building is unsuited for the purpose, and a 
new one is much needed. 

A: system of water works should be installed. The Institution 1s 
situated too far from the city of Pryor Creek, to receive any aid or 
protection in case of fire. As the buildings are now grouped, the 
cost of providing a small water works systern would not cost much. 

If agriculture, gardening, fruit growing, etc., is to be taught, more 
land: will be required. Forty acres is entirely inadequate. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


At the time of inspection, the general health of the children was 
excellent. All showed evidence of kindly treatment and proper care. 
There seemed to be a lack of purpose, however, which was probably 
due to change of systems incident to taking over the institution by the 
state. All the children were idle, and lounged round the buildings, 
There were no classes, nor any work or tasks being done. This is one 
of the evils of institutional life. The children should be taught to 
work and play with vigor. There should be rest intervals between 
work and play, but lounging is an evil habit hard to get rid of. 

Superintendent Whitaker makes a splendid officer. He has the 


confidence of his wards. His heart is in his work. He is kind, patient 
and gentle, and the orphans all love him. He rules the institution by 


love, and makes a real home for these little waifs. 
SCHOOLS FOR DEFECTIVES, 


The Territory of Oklahoma had no D=partment of Charities and 
Corrections, and when a contract was made with the Okiahetnia School 
for the Deaf and Mutes, of Guthrie, supervision was given to the Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction. At the time this was the proper 
thing to do, because only pay pupils were received. For many years 
it has been a question as to whether a school for Defectives should be 
placed under the category of Educational Institutions, or be placed 
among eleemosynary or charity institutions. After many bitter fights, 
these schools have been declared eleemosynary institutions, almost with- 
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out exception. It is admitted that if our several schools for Defectives 
continue the present system of receiving only pay pupils, that no change 
should be made, but it should be the aim of the State of Oklahoma to 
educate its defectives, whether their parents are able to pay or 
not. A blind or deaf child is as apt to be a dependent child as any 
other. Therefore, if the State tries to do its whole duty, it will take 
charge of its dependent blind and deaf children, and educate them in 
these schools at State expense. This would place these schools in the 
class of eleemosynary institutions, and withdraw them from the juris- 
diction of the Department of Education. If this is done, then it will 
be necessary to provide a suitable law, investing the power of commit- 
ment in the county Judge, or any court having probate jurisdiction. 
Even where the parent is able to pay tuition, in whole or in part, the 
Judge, having tthe power to summon witnesses and take testimony will 
be better able to determine these matters. than any official of the 
school. 


LURA A. LOWRY SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 


The First Legislature appropriated the sum of $5,000 for the 
equipment, support and maintenance of tiie Lura A. Lowry School 
for the Blind, located at Fort Gibson, Muskogee county, until such 
time as the Legislature may locate the State School for the Blind. 
Several years before statehood, Miss Lura A. Roland, now Mrs. 
Lowry, established a school for the Blind at Fort Gibson. She proved 
a splendid educator. About the time of her marriage, Miss Roland 
placed the school in other hands, and soon after it was transferred to 
the city of Wagoner, where better facilities were given it. The First 


Legislature chose to have the school reopened at Fort Gibson, and this 
was done October 15. The school opened with 15 pupils—three girls 


and twelve boys. : 

The Assistant Commissioner of Charities and Corrections visited 
the school October 21st. The Superintendent, Dr. Bruce, extended 
every courtesy. The school occupies a substantial stone house, that 
was formerly used as one of the principal officers’ quarters at Fort 
Gibson. It is a two-story structure, with basement, and contains £4 
rooms. The furnishings are plain, but good. The first floor contains — 
the office, parlor, school room, and living rooms of the Superintend- 
ent’s family and some of the teachers. The dormitories occupy the 
whole second floor. The dining room and kitchen are in the base- 
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ment. Although every room, and foot of space seems occupied to 
advantage, and was arranged to accommodate 25 pupils, still with a 
school population of 15, there was every ‘vidence of overcrowding, 
and many conveniences were lacking. Dr. Bruce stated that applica- 
tions were then on file for 15 more pupils. Seven girls and eight boys. 


In order to provide more room, a long stone building used as an offi- 
cers club house, when Fort Gibson was a military post, was secured 


and has been fitted up as a boys dormitory. The building is situated 
a short distance from the main building. The rental of this building 
relieves conditions somewhat, but the fact that the pupils are blind 
makes it a very bad condition to have buildings so widely separated, 
and making the crossing of a public road necessary when going to 
and from the main building. Certain it is that the present buiidings 
are in every way unsuitable for a school for the blind. Matters would 
be much improved if the two large houses on either side of the school 
could be secured. In that case, there would be sufficient room for a 
school population of 75 pupils. 

The last census shows that Oklahoma has 517 blind people within 
her borders. It is estimated that over three hundred of these are 
within school age. Reports show that many of our blind are being 
educated in the institutions of other states. When the Oklahoma 
School for the Blind is permanently established, many of these pupils 
will be placed in our own institution. Therefore facilities should be 
provided for a school population of at least 400. 

In the matter of food furnishel to the pupils of the school there 
can be no criticism. 

Dr. Bruce has entered upon the work of education of the blind 
as a labor of love. He is in every way qualified for the position he 
occupies. He is kind, patient and considerate. He is a good discip- 
linarian, and excellent order was manifest everywhere about the 
school. 


MANUAL TRAINING, 


If any class of unfortunates need the highest form of manual 
training and education it is the blind. To almost every other class, 
most of the usual trades and vocations are open. Not so the blind, 
there are very few callings at which they can make a living in compe- 
tition with normal persons. There are many things a blind person 
can do however, and it is the duty of the State to see that they are 
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taugh other things than merely to read and write. The blind of both 
sexes can be successfully taught mattress and broom making, basket 
making, wicker work and numerous other trades. Moulding in clay 
and potters work is successfully done by the blind in other schools. 
At present music is taught at the school. 


' OKLAHOMA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


i 
' 


On May 14, 1908, an Act was approved, establishing the Okla- 
homa School for the Deaf, and on June 9th, an appropriation of $30,- 
000 was made effective for the support and maintenance of the school. 
A Board of Trustees was appointed, and they secured a temporary 
_ location for the school in the city of Sulphur, Murray county. There 
was no suitable building in the town available at the time the location 
was decided on, but one of the enterprising citizens, Mr. V. C. Wall, 
promised to build a suitable building, and althought the time was 
short, he has fulfilled his promise. A large three story brick struc- 
ture was built and is now occupied by the School. 

During Territorial days a school for the Deaf was opened at 
Guthrie. It was a contract institution and received an appropriation 
from the Territory. The School fell into capable hands, and although 


the buildings were badly located, and on land subject to overflow, the. 


school flourished, and at the time of Statehocd, it had 109 pupils. By 
its Act of May 14th the State of Oklahoma assumed the care and ed- 
ucation of the Deaf, and the Guthrie institution was closed. 

Mr. A. A. Stewart was appointed superintendent, and the school 
opened Sept. 29th, with 134 pupils. There have been constant acces- 
sions, and at this time there are 184 pupils. This includes 6 colored 
children. Two nearby cottages have been rented, and a competent 
colored teacher has been employed. The negro children are housed 
and taught entirely separate from the white pupils. A total of 15 
teachers are employed. ~ 

The Act establishing the school is based on righ lines, and we 
find in Section 9, the following provision: “If the parents or guar- 
dians for any reason are unable to provide for such pupil, then the 
superintendent, upon proof from the county judge of the county where 
the pupil resides, shall supply such pupil with necessary clothing and 
means of transportation, also incur such incidental expenses as are 
needed to maintain the pupil in a normal physical condition. The Super- 
intendent shall in such case send a certified account of such expense to 


| 
| 
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the Board of County Commissioners from which such pupil so supplied 
has come to the school, and such County Commissioners shall make 


‘provision to have such account paid from the Poor and Insane Fund of 


the county.” By this wise provision every deaf child, be their parents 
rich or poor, can secure an equal education at the Oklahoma School 
for the Deaf. 

Experience will probably show, that all admissions to the school 
should be by commitment of some court of proper jurisdiction. There 
should be no class distinction between the pay pupil or the assistel 
pupil. 

All schools for defectives should be conducted as quasi-chari- 
table institutions, where the common object is to provide care, treat- 
ment and education for those unfortunates who find it impossible to 
obtain these in the common schools of the State. . 

There can be no criticism concerning the care and treatment of the 
pupils of the Oklahoma School for the Deaf. Superintendent Stewart 
evidently does everything in his power to make the pupils comfortable 
and happy. The building is not suited for the proper housing of so 
large a school. As it is understood that the quarters are only to be used 
temporarily, the condition of overcrowding is mentioned only to show 
the need of prompt action on the part of the State to provide a large 
and commodious building for permanent use. 

The city of Sulphur seems to be a good location, on account of its 
railroad facilities and particularly because of health considerations. All 
of these are important factors for the future success of the school. 


TRAINING. 


Deaf persons, who can read and write, are more able to work at 
ordinary avocations than any other class of defectives. A great varie- 
ty of trades are open to them. This does not lessen the duty of the 
state to provide means of technical and manual training. The present 
facilities of the school make it impossible to give instruction along 
trade lines. When planning for the building of the permanent institu- 
tion, care should be taken to provide for this education. To turnout a 
pupil only able to read and write is a wrong to the child, and a positive 
harm to the state. No education should be considered complete, un- 
less the pupil be made capable of earning an honest living. 
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COUNTY INSTITUTIONS 
CRIME—A STATE PROBLEM. 


Crime is on the increase in the United States, and Oklahoma an- 
nually furnishes a due per cent of the new criminals. Crime is the 
heaviest burden the tax payers, the State and the Nation have to bear. 
It cost our Nation five billion dollars last year and it leaves a trail of 
ruined homes, wrecked lives, lost souls and bleaching skeletons wher- 
ever it lays its bloody fingers. Why do men commit crime? Why will 
a part of the children who play about your doors to-day become the 
criminals of to-morrow? Are there natural sources of crime? What 
are they? Has poverty, ignorance, physical condition, heredity or 
environment anything to do with determining which little lad of today 
will be the murderer of tomorrow? Most people believe that environ- 


ment determines a man’s character. If so, the jails of Oklahoma should 
be a matter of grave concern to all thinking Oklahomans. How do we 
treat a man who has committed his first offense? Does our method of 
handling him tend to decrease crime in Oklahoma? 


THE JAIL. 


A crime is committed. Suspicion points to a certain man—he 
may be innocent. It is a fundamental principle of our law that an ac- 
cused man is deemed innocent until he has been tried and found guilty. 
It is manifest then, that a jail, if it be used to house convicted men— 
should separate them from accused men. Yet there is hardly a jail in 
Oklahoma which has separate quarters for men who have not been 
tried. The result—a great wrong is annually done to innocent men by 
herding them, for a few weeks or months with criminals of all kinds 
while they await trial. _ 

Again, there are in each jail, a class of petty misdemeanants—ac- 
cused of drunkenness, fighting, gun carrying, and the like, who are 
confined in the same cell with murderers, robbers, etc. 


SPEEDY TRIAL NEEDED 


To aggravate matters, court dockets are so overcrowded that ac- 
cused men lay for months in forced physical idleness while their souls 
rot and decay. Few have moral strength to withstand several months 
of this environment. At length when the trial comes the court may 
find them innocent—but the lessons in crime which they absorbed dur- 


——————— 
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ing their long wait in jail, makes them look at life from a new view 
point. They go forth fired with zeal for a new and terrible future— 
and the future of these neglected men and boys of yesterday consti- 
tutes the Crime Problem of today. 


MISCONCEPTION OF THE JAIL. 


The first great mistake is committed when a judge sentences a 
man to 30, 60 or go days in jail. A judge should never sentence a man 
to jail. A jail should be simply a place of detention for accused per- 
sons who are unable to give bail. All persons sent to jail should be 
given a speedy trial and should then be acquitted, placed on probation, 
sent to a State Reformatory, where they will be usefully employed, or 
the penitentiary. This would do away with the worst feature of the 
present day jail; namely, enforced idleness. The present day systems 
of America are a curse to the Nation. With their indiscriminate mix- 
ing af all classes of accused men and their long periods of enforced 
idleness, they become schools of crime. 


CLASSIFICATION AND SEPARATION NEEDED. 


Because of this indiscriminate association, the jails of Oklahoma 
have been breeding places for crime and our “cheap jails’—which 
have “saved the tax payers” a few cents by omitting a partition or two 
—have cost thousands of dollars and hundreds of lives in “increase of 
crime and prosecution thereof.” 


MODEL JAILS. 

No matter how bad conditions were in Territorial days, we have 
an opportunity to lay a practical foundation for a complete Prison Sys- 
tem now. Most of our counties have only temporary structures which 
they have nearly outgrown, or awaiting locations of county seats. 
Thus Oklahoma is in a position to come up to the highest standard of 
the best state. Within the next year 25 or 30 jails will be built and 
these should copy after a good and practical model—a model drafted 
with the idea of decreasing crime. 

What is a model jail? It is a building with several separate 
apartments. One for accused persons, another apartment for convict- 
ed persons. A building where men and women are so separated that 
there can be no communication—where the sick are isolated to a 
quiet place and where there is a good sewerage, light, ventilation and 
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bathing facilities for all. The Federal jails at Muskogee, McAlester 
and Ardmore serve as good models. 


INSPECTIONS—COUNTY JAILS. 


This Department has inspected 61 county jails since May 15th. 
Many of them were found to be so foul with dirt and vermin, so badly 
ventilated and unsanitary that second inspections were necessary. With 
few exceptions, the sheriffs and jailors accepted the criticisms and sug- 
gestions offered and promptly acted upon same. Jail conditions are 
better now as improvements have been made in cleanliness and sanita- 
tion. But a bad jail cannot be made into a good one. Because it 
has not the room space to allow for the separations above mentioned. 
Still the sheriffs, jailors and County Commissioners have done wonders 
in adding to the comfort of the prisoners, and are to be heartily com- 
mended. 

The new counties have been seriously handicapped because in many 
of them county seats had to be chosen and this work is not completed 
yet. 


CONDITIONS WHICH FOSTER CRIME AND DISEASE. 


(County Jails.) 


In order that you may know exactly what this department is do- 
ing in the jails of this State, I give the following descriptions of con- 
ditions found, and show you how we dealt with the saine: 


INSPECTION JULY 27, 1908. 


I visited a county jail in this state and my investigation blanks 
bear the following description: 

“Inmates present, 21. Comfortable capacity of jail, 11. Sewerage, 
none. Dilapitated old frame building. Fire protection, none. Air, 
suffocating. Prisoners in semi-darkness. ‘Three tiny windows supply 


the only light and air for 21 men. High board fence outside cuts air 
supply off. Floor, filthy. Eight bunks for 21 men. Most of the pris- 


oners sleeping on floor. Five buckets of night slops had not been 
emptied at 3 o’clock in the afternoon and into the hot July air they 
poured their reeking stench. Lice in jail. Insufficient water supply. 
No well. Water has to be carried—limited to four barrels a week for 
all purposes. Prisoners complain that some have lain eight or ten 
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months awaiting trial. Woman up stairs incarcerated eight months 
awaiting trial, had during that time never seen the face of another 
woman. She and her husband, who was confined in a cell below, were 
being held on the suspicion that they were accomplices to a murder. She 
and her husband complained that the Sheriff and the guards had 
grossly insulted her in the most immoral manner. The prisoners 
complained that the Sheriff and the guards got drunk and came down 
with their six-shooters and frightened then nearly to death. They 
said that an old gray-haired man, a prisoner named Fowler, was sleep- 
ing on the floor near the door (the only place which he could get air) 
when the drunken guard and the Sheriff came up and cursed him and 
in fun stuck a six-shooter through the bars at his head, when the old 
man ran shrieking and cowering into a corner. A. F. Brown, a prison- 
er reported that he went before the grand jury and testified and when 
he returned to the jail, he was locked in the solitary cell and placed on 
bread and water for three weeks, asking why, he was told, “he knew 
too much.” A 17-year-old boy was in this place for stealing a gun.” 

If any of you are interested to know what institution this refers 
to, I shall be glad to give you the private information, I withhold the 
name for the reason that this report is made to arouse a wide-spread 
interest and inquiry into the methods used in conducting institutions of 
Oklahoma and not for the purpose of giving unpleasant publicity to 
any locality. I called a mass meeting of citizens at this place and stat- 
ed conditions just as I have to you. The citizens took the matter in 
their own hands and have the case now in court. I ordered the win- 
dows enlarged, the necessary plumbing for sanitary purposes, the 
buildings whitewashed, the cells painted, the bedding washed and in- 
terested the community, both men and women in visiting the place fre- 
quently and keeping an eye on their officers. Also secured a promise 
from the ministers of the city that they would hold Sunday services at 
this place. 


INSPECTION JUNE 13, 1908. 


I visited one of the cleanest and best kept jails I have ever found 
in any state. I was amazed to find the atmosphere laden with a heavy 
sickening odor. Upon inquiry, I found that the county commission- 
ers were not satisfied with the jailor. They wanted to appoint “a 
friend 01 their own.” The result was they refused to bear the expense 
of a scavenger to look after the cesspool. The contents of same had 
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backed up into the lavatories and was threatening with disease every 

inmate in the cell. Outside it had overflowed the surface of the 

ground for many yards and was threatening the health of the city— 

all because a petty officer didn’t get his man appointed to a job. 
INSPECTION APRIL 24, 1908. 

I visited one of the largest county pails in the state. Here 67 men 
were incarcerated in a splendid building which had cost the tax-payers 
a sum sufficient to supply it with every facility for promoting health 
and sanitation. In return for this outlay, such negligence had prevailed 
that the conditions from a health standpoint were almost equal to that 
of the pest house and threatened to start disease and malaria in the 
system of every individual prisoner. As it is a well known fact that 
the most of our epidemics originate in the slums or are carried about 
by the floating population which constitutes the inmates of our poor 
houses and jails, the first thought should be from the standpoint of pub- 
lic health, therefore, sanitation. There was a lavatory in the corridor 
but night buckets were used in the cells. These were placed in air 
tight, iron nitches in the corner of the cell wall. Here the odors are 
usually carried away by a pipe or vent which is built up through the 
ceiling: or out through the prison wall. In this case, the vent pipes 
were there—but they reached to within four feet of the ceiling only 
and there they poured back their vile, poisonous odors, onto 67 helpless 
men. The air was warm and the stench was sickening. The bedding 
was filthy and the iron bars were covered with expectoration to such 
an extent that it was impossible to say when they had been scrubbed. 
Plumbing was laid for a bath but the bath tub had never been fur- 
ished. For three months I worked with the County Commissioners be- 
fore I could get them to cut through the tile roof, extend the vent pipes, 
get new bedding, clean up the jail and put in a bath, but flnally I suc- 
ceeded and the County Commissioners sent tor me to come and inspect 
“one of the best jails in Oklahoma.” I found it so and it is among the 
list of good jails which will appear in this report later. 


INSPECTION APRIL 12, 1908. 


I visited a county jail which was filthy and dark and full of ver- 
min and in which a prisoner was just recovering rom a case of 
measles in which he had nearly died. Four times he had sent for a 
doctor, but none had been furnished him. On the wall of his cell was 
posted the prison rules and regulations which had been handed down 
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by the United States District Court and which governed the actions 
of the authorities in that jail. Here was a case that would have im- 
peached the Sheriff. The victim, by a miracle of Providence, was pres- 
ent and the prisoners were ready to make affidavit in his behalf, in 
their cells. I went to the Sheriff for an explanation. I found that the 
county physician had been sick and had asked some of the physicians 
of his city to take his place at the jail whenever his services were 
needed. The under-sheriff, who had charge of the jail, knew nothing 
of these arrangements. The result was that the prisoner asked for a 
doctor, the under-sheriff phoned to the sick county physician and the 
matter was dropped there. Had this prisoner died, his death would have 
been due to the carelessness of these sworn officials whom the tax-pay- 
ers were paying to protect this man. As he was convalescing at the 
time of my visit, I simply reprimanded the Sheriff and gave him an op- 
portunity to prove his promise that he would sin no more. Shortly 
after that he installed plumbing and bath, whitewashed the building and 
painted the cells and from that day to this he has maintained one of the 
best regulated jails in the State of Oklahoma. 


LIST OF GOOD JAILS. 


Muskogee. Guthrie. 
Ardmore. Newkirk. 
South McAlester. Sapulpa. 

Alva. Cordell. 
Kingfisher. Arapaho. 
Hobart. El Reno. 

Enid. Oklahoma City. 
Tecumseh Tishomingo. 


In many of the jails I found men and women waiting from six to 
twelve months without trial. In one county, I was told “The criminal 
docket is two years behind.” The question is by placing men and wo- 
men in the environment above described, and compelling them to lie in 
long periods of idleness without trial, does not this tend to increase 
crime? I was pleased to find in the State that there are six jails which 
have isolated quiet places for the sick and one jail that has a padded 
cell, where insane people may be kept while they are awaiting the dis- 
positions of the county court. 
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COUNTY JAIL STATISTICS FOR THE SIX MON THS ENDING SEPT. 30, 1908. 
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RECAPITULATION. 
Men. Women. Children. 

Total number prisoners ............ 5,711 5,416 236 59 
Committed to await grand jury ..... 266 255 11 ers 
Held for examining trial ............ 50 46 4 ot 
Held for witnesses ...........2.000. 8 8 a be 
Jail sentences given by J. P. ........ 296 278 15 8 
Jail sentences given ‘by county 

land district ‘courts .......:..... 572 561 2 i) 
Number Of SiCk ¢.545 2340 634555008875 67 65 2 ae 
Number insane in jails .............. 32 28 4 ; 
Number feeble-minded persons ...... 2 2 : 
Number persons worked on public 
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Number of persons addicted to the use Of toDaCcO ........ceeececsecoees 4,018 


Twenty-five jails have electric lights, ten have gas, and the re- 
mainder use lamps and lanterns. 

Forty-one have city water connections. 

Twenty-three have sewer connections. 

Fifteen have regular connected bath tubs. 

Forty-five provide common tubs for bathing. 

Fifty-five use night buckets. 

Six have closets inside cage. 

Forty-one feed prisoners three meals per day. 

Tweny-seven feed two meals per day. 


POOR HOUSES AND FARMS 


Six counties have Poor Farms and two have Poor Houses without 
the farms. It is a pleasure for me to say that all of these institutions 
stood a good inspection. Kingfisher, Pottawatomie and Oklahoma 
counties are to be especially commended in the order named. Everything 
about the poor houses were kept scrupulously clean. The Logan County 
poor house is well conducted but the building is located close to a creek, 
which has overflowed twice this year and made it necessary to transfer 
. the inmates to a safer place. When Oklahoma establishes all of the 
institutions deemed necessary by the most progressive states, poor 
houses and farms will not be needed. The imbeciles, idiots and feeble- 
minded will be cared for in schools for feeble-minded. The aged will 
be taken care of in an institution established for that purpose. The 
children will be placed in the orphan homes, and cripples will have a 
state colony. 
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CITY INSTITUTIONS. 
city jAILs (Holdovers). 


My inspections in the county jails proved that about 33 per cent of 
them were being kept in fair sanitary condition, I am sorry to say, that 
with the city institutions that the per cent is not nearly so large, few 
holdovers or city jails, having any provision for water, night buckets 
or beds. In most cases they are full of filth and cobwebs, and the only 
excuse for bedding is a few old rags or a bunch of straw thrown on the 
floor, 


INSPECTION AUGUST 22, 1908. 


On the above date, I visited a city jail and the following is the re- 
port made on this investigation: 


“This city holdover is a disgrace to civilization. It consists of 
one cell situated in the rear of the stable of the fire department. The 
offal from the barn is raked from the horse stalls and stacked in front 
of and around the only door to this cell, so that I was compelled to 
pass around heaps of waste material and pools of filthy water to gain 
admission to one dirty, dark cell, where hot August air, foul odors, 
filthy walls, and dirty floors strewn with old bedding awaited any poor 
mortal who happened to make a mistake and violate a city ordinance 
in this Christian city of the new state. (I am sure, however, that the 
Christian citizenship of this place knows nothing of the conditions 
which maintain here, also that the taxpayers are oblivious to the ter- 
rible outrage which is done them when their taxes are squandered by 
unworthy officials—taxes which if used properly would furnish a 
good, sanitary, wholesome jail.) 

“The only air which can enter this place comes through one small 
window IoxIo inches square and even this is laden with the stench 
of the stable. The horses in the fire department are much better 
housed than these hapless men.” 

Inasmuch as these men are mostly laborers, who must depend on 


their physical health in order to support themselves and families, and 
inasmuch as this city jail with its filth, dirt and noisesome atmosphere 
will sweat a man’s vitality out and reduce him sooner or later with con- 
tagious disease, thereby creating a pauper to be cared for by the state, 
I recommend that you immediately arrange with the county authorities 
to care for your city prisoners; or remove the jail from this dirty alley, 
cut in more openings for windows, whitewash, scrub, build a platform 
for a bed, and buy new bedding, a water bucket and a night bucket. I 
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have not had time to make a second inspection. I shall do so at the 
earliest opportunity. 


INSPECTION AUGUST 27, 1908. 
My inspection tablet read as follows: 


“Jail in rear of stable of fire department. Filth, cobwebs, stable 
offal, vile odors, corner of room full of overflowing spittoons and gar- 
bage, hole in floor used as toilet. Consumptive man prisoner fastened 
in this old shack, through the openings of which the wind blows gusts 
of dirt and filth from the stable. The consumptive was expectorating 
yellow putrid matter on the filthy floor. This expectoration will dry 
and living germs will be hurled by the wind into the lungs of the next 
men who are jailed there.” 

Perhaps it would be interesting for you to know that a million 
human beings died last year from consumption; that three thousand 
die every day, and three each minute as the clock ticks. 1t might be well 
to tell you that scientists have discovered how this dreadful disease 
spreads and they tell us the homes of consumptives are really the slums, 
jails and poor houses of the different states. 


INSPECTION OCTOBER 28, 1908. 


“This jail is in a most dangerous condition. It is situated in a 
low unhealthy spot, is a dry old frame building, so near the railroad 
that a spark from the engine is apt to set fire at any time. It is sur- 
rounded by high board fence on three sides and by numerous old wood 
structures on the other. One of these is the morgue. The fence is 
mounted with barbed wire and the only gate is locked. This old frame 
building is heated with stoves. No arrangement is made for a guard 
during the night time, so the jailor locks the boys in the cells, locks the 
outside gate, and goes off up town of a night. I hunted him three 
quarters of an hour before I could gain admission for inspection. The 
prisoners said, “Yes they lock us up and go off. Who cares if we burn? 
We're only working men.” One cell was in utter darkness. No pro- 
vision for light. I struck a match and found several prisoners lying 
around on bedding on the floor. There was only one window and the 
air was heavy and stifling from lack of ventilation.” 


INSPECTION JULY 27, 1908. 


I visited a holdover, the conditions of which are too filthy to de- 
scribe, but any of you lawmakers who are interested may call at my 
office and go over the book of inspections. 
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INSPECTION JULY I, 1908. 


“This jail contained three cells. No beds or bedding, no water 
pails or slop buckets, no stove, not a vestige of furniture of any kind, 
except an old filthy mattress which lay on the floor. The building was 
made of 2x4 planks and in many places betwéen these, you could see 
blue sky and wind blew through; the rain likewise when the weather 
was damp. A hole had been cut in the ceiling and upon inquiry, I 
learned that at an earlier period this had been used as a stove pipe hole. 
After the stove had worn out the prisoners amused themselves by help- 
ing each other out of this place of escape. A log chain was fastened 
to a ring in the wall. I inquired what for. The Marshal said, “We 
have to chain ’em up so they won’t escape.” The place was so bleak 
and dirty looking and so far from another building that I inquired; 
' “What provisions have you for furnishing food?” The Marshal an- 
swered, “We don’t have any plan. If the prisoner’s got any money he 
sends after it, if he hasn’t any money we throw him in over night and 
then let him out.” I asked, “What if the prisoner gets thirsty?” The 
marshal answered, “I reckon they don’t get thirsty.” I stepped over 
to the corner to investigate the mattress, and for this purpose lifted up 
the corner of the same, but it was old and rotten and milldewed and 
stuck to the floor, so that I lifted a portion of it, but the most of it 
stayed there. To my amazement and chagrin, I found that the mat- 
tress was densely populated. Several families of mice and rats repre- 
senting different ages and degrees of civilization, began to scamper 
about the room and I with them—much to the Marshal’s delight. I 
went to the Mayor with my story and together we condemned this in- 
stitution.” 

The foregoing are a few chapters from the everyday experiences of 
the Department of Charities and Corrections. 

Every city is from time to time swept with epidemics which cost 
its citizens heavily, both in dollars and death. These microbes are car- 
ried in the clothes of the traveling public. Especially is this true of that 
element of human poverty, sometimes known as the “Hobo,” who eman- 
ates from the poverty stricken, diseased and pest ridden, densely popu- 
lated districts of the large cities where smallpox, malaria, fevers, and 
all other diseases rage. This poor, pest ridden human driftwood comes 
floating into our cities on box cars, bumpers and various other ways and 
no sooner arrives than some policeman arrests him for vagrancy and 
throws him in the holdover—throws him into cells occupied by home 
laborers, many of whom have wives and iselpless little ones at home. 
As soon as liberated, these laborers return to their families carrying 
the germs in their clothes with the result that in the poor man’s hovel 
originates the disease which sweeps the city as plague. It therefore, 
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results that if good sanitation and sewerage is needed in the homes of 
the well-to-do, the very best sewer systems and sanitation should be 
maintained where large bodies of this tramp element congregate to- 
gether. In other words, make sanitary your jails and poor houses if you 
would protect the health of those in your own home. 


In closing on city jails, allow me to submit the names of three 
or four cities which I find had exceptionally clean, well ventilated, sani- 
tary and well regulated holdovers. I am sure this does not contain a 
full list for the reason that the Department has not yet had time to 
make inspections over all the State. However, these are sufficient to 
prove that Oklahoma has some really good city jails. So far we have 
been able to place the following cities on our list of honor: 


Oklahoma City Clinton # 


Kingfisher Okmulgee 
Muskogee Ardmore 


While some of these buildings have not facilities required for a 
first class holdover, they are maintained in such an excellent state of 
sanitation, that I deem them worthy of mention. The Muskogee city 
jail has the honor of possessing the only padded cell for the insane, 
while the Oklahoma City holdover is probably the best equipped hold- 
over in the State. F 


Before passing from the subject of jails, I wish to call your atten- 
tion to the solitary, almost airless cells, which I have found in three in- 


stances, also the Kangaroo court which is held in a number of county 
and city jails. It may be alright for the ,, isoners to hold court and 
sit in judgment on a man who has filthy personal habits, but it seems to 
me some legislation should prevent bunches of thoughtless prisoners 
from strapping and beating a man if he refuses to contribute to the to- 
bacco fund the day he enters the prison. However, this Department is 
simply eyes and ears for you lawmakers. When we make a true re- 
port of actual conditions, our duty is done. The responsibility is then 
shifted to you. 
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CITY JAIL STATISTICS: 


For the Six Months Ending September 30, 1908 
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PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS. 
ORPHANS. 


This Department has received 126 letters during the year about or- 
phans and half orphan children. The applications to take children into 
private families have largely outnumbered the requests to find homes 
for them. In other words, the demand seems larger than the supply, 
but most of the applicants want girls large enough to “act as nurse 
girls, or to help in the kitchen.” Very few offer to adopt the children. 
Nearly all applicants state that they want to take the children on trial 
and would give them board, lodging and clothing if they suited them. 

The requests to find homes for children in most instances came 
from poor broken down widows, who were making a desperate struggle 
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to make a living. I referred some of these requests to Rev. Noah B. 
Wickham, Superintendent of the Oklahoma Children’s Home Society, 
but in most cases the children were taken in charge by the Whitaker 
Orphan Home. 


There are practically no statistics as to the number of Orphans 
and dependent children in the State. I have endeavored to obtain sme 


reliable information along this line and from very incomplete repoits, 
I have learned there are about 600 children being cared for in families 
at the present time, and about 342 in instituticns. 


There are several denominational orphan homes in the State. With 
the exception of the Oklahoma Orphanage, : onducted by Mrs. Mallory, 


it is the settled policy of all these to care for the child until good Chris- 
tian homes can be found. The Oklahoma Orphanage keeps the children 
and educates them with the view of training them to be missionaries, 
teachers and church workers. The Orphanage has grown to be quite 
a large institution. Its principle buildings are on 4oth street, Oklahoma 
City. It has a small farm belonging to it. There are 34 children in 
this institution. 

The Baptist Orphan Home has just ccmpleted a large and com- 
modious building near Belle Isle, a suburb of Oklahoma City. The 
Home has been in operation for a number of years in Oklahoma City. 
Children of all ages are taken. They attend the city public schools. 
The number of children cared for in the home varies greatly from time 
to time, because of the constant effort made to place the children in good 
homes. At the time of inspection, there were 30 children in the Home. 

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS. 
OKLAHOMA CHILDREN’S HOME SOCIETY. 

This Society is very successful in placing children in homes. It 
was chartered in 1900. Rev. Noah Wickham began his work without 
means of his own. He has raised by subscription over $20,000. Has 
expended in the work over $12,000. A receiving home has been built 
in Guthrie at a cost of $10,000. This building stands on four acres of 
ground. It is built of cement blocks and has eighteen rooms. ‘The 
Society owes on this Receiving Home, $5,000. Since 1900, 300 children 
have been placed in approved family homes. During the past year fif- 
teen children have been found homes. There are a number of children 
being cared for at the Receiving Home. 

It is the aim of the Society to ultimately divide the State into four 
districts, and to place a qualified person in charge of the work in each. 
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The object of the Society is splendid, and its power for doing good very 
great. 

Miss Margaret McVean, is President cf the Oklahoma Childrens 
Aid Society, which has done some good work during the past year. 
The Society is incorporated, and it’s work has principally been done 
among foundlings and abandoned infants. 


THE MASONIC HOME, 


The Masonic Home was established by a resolution of the Grand 
Lodge, of A. F. & A. M. of Indian Territory, Aug. 12, 1907, and opened 
Jan. 1, 1908. The Home is temporarily located at Atoka, Oklahoma. 
‘The building is a two-story frame house. It is equipped with four fire 
escapes, lighted by electriciy, heated by steam and furnished with hot 
and cold water. 

There are 13 rooms, besides a dining room and kitchen. Five 
rooms are used as dormitories for the children. The furnishings of the 
dormitories, are plain and practical. The beds are of iron and single. 
Rugs are placed by each bed. The girls and boys have quarters in diff- 
erent parts of the building. There are separate bath rooms for girls 
and boys, and each child has a separate locker for its clothing. 

There are 34 children taken care of in the Home. Their ages range 
from four to seventeen years. There are twenty boys and fourteen girls. 

Th children attend the public schools of Atoka free. 

A seamstress is employed, who teaches the girls to sew, mend and 
darn. 

A physical culture teacher gives instructions five days in the week. 
The class session is 45 minutes. The children do not wear uniforms, 
but their clothing is furnished them by the Home. The cost of main- 
taining the Home is $175 per capita. 

The Grand Lodges of Indian Territory and Oklahoma expect to 
consolidate in February 1909, and at that time steps will be taken to se- 
cure a permanent location, and to build a large and substantial building. 
The treasurer of the Grand Lodge of Indian Territory has in his hands 
an endowment fund of $65,000 while the treasurer of the Oklahoma 
Grand Lodge has almost an equal amount to be used for maintaining 
the widows and orphans of Masons. 

The home is in charge of Mrs. Emma Telle, who is a member of 
the Board of Control, having been elected by the Grand Chapter of the 
Eastern Star. She has the distinction of being the only woman who is 
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a member of any Grand Lodge of Masons. The children seem to love 
her. There is no home-sickness among the children, which shows how 
well the Home is managed. The Masonic Home is a splendid institu- 
tion. 


I. 0. O. F. HOME, 


There is at Checotah, a splendid Home established and maintained 
by the Odd Fellows and Rebekahs of that wart of the state which was 
once Indian Territory. The two territorial Grand Lodges have not yet 
consolidated, so that the Checotah Home is supported and controlled by 
the Grand Lodge of Indian Territory. 

The home is a splendid, four story brick building, situated one-half 
mile north of the town of Checotah. The Home owns 153 acres of 
good land and 120 acres is in cultivation. On Lite farm is an orchard of 
5,000 peach trees. 

The building has 56 rooms, including the school room and chapel. 
It is heated by steam, is supplied with hot and cold water and other 
modern conveniences. 

The Home cares for fifty children, two aged women and two 
aged men. The ages of the children range from 6 to 17 years. Divided 
into sexes, there are 22 boys and 28 girls. 

The children are well provided for, and are given the opportunity 
to secure a thorough education. The Superintendent is W. M. Butt, 
and his management of the Home is good. 


OKLAHOMA ODD FELLOWS HOME. 


This fine institution is located at Carmen, Oklahoma. There are 
now maintained at the Home, 38 children and one widow. The capaci- 
ty of the institution is 50. The building is 54x61 feet, three stories high, 
with a basement. It is not divided into small rooms, but has large and 
airy dormitories, which are nicely furnished. All the rooms are large 
and comfortable. The Superintendent is L. M. St. Clair, Past Grand, 
of the I. O. O. F., and the Matron is Mary V. St. Clair, Past President 
of the Rebekahs. The Home is under the control and supervision of the 
Grand Lodge of Oklahoma. There is an ample endowment fund for 
the support of the Home. 

The children are well cared for and are given an excellent mental 
and moral training. 
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THE MURROW INDIAN ORPHAN HOME, 


The Murrow Orphan Home was founded in 1902, by a number of 
charitable people of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, for the pur- 
pose of caring for the orphan children of Indian blood, regardless of 
tribal relations. The institution takes its name from its chief founder, 
patron and support, Rev. Joseph S. Murrow, who came to the Indian 
Territory fifty years ago from Georgia as a Baptist Missionary to labor © 


among the Indians. At first the Murrow Indian Orphans Home was 
located at Atoka, I. T., but in 1907, it was moved to a farm owned by 
the institution about ten miles north of Coalgate, Coal county. A part 
of the farm lies in Atoka county. 


Some temporary buildings were erected, and several of the build- 
ings at Atoka were torn down, and moved to the new Igcation. 
The only endowment of the Murrow Home is the great farm of 


3,500 acres, which was given it by the generosity of the tribal govern- 
ment of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, with the sanction of the 
United States government. This is a magaificent heritage for the or- 
phaned Indian children. 


There are now, 40 children being cared for at the Home. Some 
of them have been rescued from the most miserable environments, and 
there given the comforts and advantages of the best home training. 
About twenty of the children have allotments, and are not entirely de- 
pendent, but the Home affords them better opportunities than relatives 
could give them at their homes. While rich in land, the Home is ham- 
pered by lack of means to make needed improvements. Owing to lack of 
room over 60 applications for admission to the home have been rejected 
this year. Last year 100 applications were refused. It is estimated that 
there are about 300 orphan and half orphan Indian children, who 
should find a place in this Home. The management fully realizes that 
with proper facilities, the Home would be called upon to care and e.!u- 
cate this number of children. An earnest effort is being made to secure 
assistance, to the end that the splendid farm can be fully developed, asd 
requisite buildings be erected. At present the Home is overcrowded. 
Rev. Murrow is the superintendent, and is doing everything in his 
power to provide for the dependents under his charge. He has spent 
the best years of his long life, working for the betterment of the In- 
dians. He is loved and respected by all who know of his noble work. 
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The object of the Home is a worthy one, and the endowment splendid. 
It needs only the magic aid of money to make it one of the most useful 
institutions in the state. 

RESCUE HOMES. 


The care and work of reformation of that large class of young 
women and girls, who have been betrayed, and led astray, has been un- 
dertaken by several organizations. No words can properly portray the 
work done in this branch of Christian effort. Many unfortunate girls 
have been rescued from lives of shame by the untiring zeal of devoted 
women engaged in this work. 

The Pentecostal Mission of Oklahoma City conducted by the Holi- 
ness sect, has done great and successful work, taking charge of friend- 
less girls and doing rescue work among the fallen women. Situations 
have been found for the poor and friendless, and homes found for the 
unfortunates. Not having the means required for the care and treat- 
ment of maternity cases, these are sent to the Holmes Home and Hospi- 
tal at Guthrie. | 

THE HOLMES HOME AND IOSPITAL. 


This splendid institution was established in 1901, by a number of 
Christian women, under the name of tthe Oklahoma Rescue Home. 
Last winter the Board of Directors changed the name to “The Holmes 
Home and Hospital for women and children.” The object of the insti- 
tution has not been changed but the new name gives a better idea of 
the breadth and scope of the work undertaken. Since 1901 365 wo- 
men and children have been cared for. There are now 17 girls, 12 chil- 
dren and three aged women in the Home. 

The institution is located on a 7 acre tract of land just beyond the 
city limits of Guthrie. The building is of brick, three stories high and 
contains twenty-eight rooms. The hospital equipment is modern, and 
the patients are supplied with the best medical attention, trained nurses, 
etc. In fact it is a model institution of its character. The Home is 
supported largely by private subscriptions. As is usual in cases like 
this, the income varies greatly at times, and sometimes the need for 
money is very great. There is a debt on the building of several thou- 
sand dollars. The ladies managing the Home are working industrious- 
ly to wipe out the indebtedness. The aim of the Home and Hospital is 
to help the needy and sick; to care for unfortunate women, and to en- 
deavor to turn them to a better life. No unfortunate or friendless ones 
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have ever been refused admission to the institution. Miss Anne Witt- 
man is president of the Executive Boari. 


HOME OF REDEEMING LOVE. 


Another splendid institution devoted to rescue work, is the Home 
of Redeeming Love at Enid, Oklahoma. This Home was inspected 
June 2oth. Itis conducted by Mrs. May P. Daugherty, and Mrs. Lydia 
A. Newbury. The latter lady is also Vice Prestlent of the Holmes 
Home and Hospital of Guthrie. As might be expected from this, the 
mission of the Enid Home differs from that of the Guthrie Institution. 
The Home of Redeeming Love gives special care to the work of rescu- 
ing fallen women. It has cared for eighteen fallen ones and eighteen 
friendless girls during the past year. The number of inmates at pres- 
ent is twelve. The Home consists of three cottages and the rooms num- 
ber nine. -Everything about the Home is faultlessly clean. The insti- 
tution is supported entirely by free will offerings. An effort has been 
made lately to put the Home on a better financial basis. The Enid busi- 
ness men have given liberally and a permanent fund has been started. 
In the Home a friendless girl flnds a real mother’s love and care. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 
THE CHILD—A STATE PROBLEM. 


‘ His Value—The State’s most valuable asset. Oklahoma’s atti- 
tude toward (1) The wayward child. (2) The feeble-minded child. 
(3) The blind, deaf or mute child. (4) The child of the poor. 

Every civilization of the past has had its Child Problem—and be- 
cause our forefathers solved the Problem badly; or neglected it for 
the business struggle of the day, they bequeathed an aggravated Child 
Problem to us. Yet the world’s future lies hidden away in the thoughts 
and tendencies of a little child. “In the contest of the world the battie 
ground is the mind of the child.” The Problem of the Child is a So- 
cial Problem, because Sciety was established for the child. It is a Fin- 
ancial Problem, because all wealth is accumulated for the child. It is a 
National Problem, because the Nation exists only for the present and 
future child. Strike down the children of today, and tomorrow your 
world will be one vast tomb—your cities deserted, and the sands of ob- 
livion drifting over the desolation and ruin you have wrought. Let us 
carefully consider, then, the world’s first citizen—a little child. 


ae eg 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR. 


What shall we do with the Child of Poverty to enable it in the 
world’s great struggle, to have a fighting chance? A Child Labor Law 
seems an imperative necessity. If men must work to gain a livlihood it 
is selfevident that they must have the physical strength which will en- 
able them to work. A fair amount of work in the open air hurts no 
child. But we owe it to the children of Oklahoma to protect them 
against inhuman monsters who would snatch children almost from the 
cradle and fling them into the mines, mills and factories to grind them 
into gold. But as the subject is discussed in every magazine which 
reaches Oklahoma—as it is of such great importance that it was raised 
as an issue in the National Campaign, and as you law-makers of Okla- 
homa are both wise and good men, it is not necessary to say more to 


you. 


THE COMPULSORY EDUCATIONAL LAW. 


We are glad to rest our case with that splendid quality of Okla- 
homa manhood which gave us in the last Legislature the finest Com- 
pulsory Educational law ever passed in any State. No law has ever 
been written in the world’s history which would do more for the hel; - 


less childhood of the deserving poor. 


FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Twenty-three letters have been received concerning Feeble-minded 
children. All feeble-minded persons have to be treated like children. 
A School for the Feeble-minded should be established at once. There 
are now 65 feeble-minded persons in the two hospitals for the insane. 
These unfortunates should not be placed in the same institution with 
the insane. Nearly every state has a separate place for them. Some 
states have adopted the colony plan, which differs very little from the 
general cottage plan for institutions. All that is needed is a farm of 
320 acres, and several one story cottages. The feeble-minded which 
embraces under its general term, imbeciles and idiots, do not need the 
skilled and expert treatment necessary at a hospital for the insane. Any 
general practitioner of good medical standing, can attend to 
these unfortunates when sick. No special treatment is required. It 
would prove economical for the state and best for the feeble-minded . 
to have them cared for in a separate school or colony. 
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CRIPPLES. 


Fifteen letters from parents of crippled children, and four about 
deformed children, show the need of doing something for this class of 
unfortunates. Unfortunately there are no statistics to tell how many 
crippled children there are in the state. Scarcely a week passes without 
being brought face to face with one legged and one armed beggars, 
who appear to be robust in health and stalwart in body excepting the 
loss of a limb. These fellows make capital out of their misfortune, and 
so great is the generosity of the Oklahoma people, that begging is said 
to be more remunerative than work, Mendicancy should be discour- 
aged, however, and crippled children be given a chance to obtain an in- 
dustrial education, to the end that they be able to make an honest liv- 
ing. There are a large number of trades and callings open to the crip- 
ple. In some states colonies for cripples have peas established, and 
are now being successfully conducted. 

THE WAYWARD CHILD. 

What then is Oklahoma doing for her children? We have spoken 
of the feeble-minded, the blind, the deaf, and the mute. What it Okla- 
homa doing with her Wayward Child? 

Thirty-four letters asking where to send 37 incorrigible or unman- 
ageable boys for education and correction, have reached this Depart- 
ment in the last seven months. Does this not show great need for a 
State Industrial School for boys? 

With 59 boys in jails, guilty of misdemeanors and petty crimes— 
many of whom had been arrested two and three times before—with 60 
more boys in the Lansing Penitentiary, four:d guilty of graver crimes; 
with “Dirty Dozen” gangs in many of the larger cities, who are the 


despair of the police and the courts on account of their depredations . 


and their extreme youth, it is safe to say, that there are at least 150 
boys in Oklahoma who should be restrained in a State Industrial 
School. 

While the girls are not so numerous, yet from letters of inquiry, 
and information received from the police, there are probably 75 young 
slum girls, who should be taught the habits of obedience and good mor- 
als. The crying need of these children is a State Industrial School. 
The experience of other states teaches us that it would be bad economy 
to have the boys and girls cared for in the same school. The institu- 
tions should be separate. 
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If the cottage system of building is followed large appropriations 
will not be needed, and economy can be practiced while the best results 
are attained, because it will be possible to divide the children into small 
groups. One precociously bad boy can do a world of harm if allowed 
to mix with boys who are less incorrigible. 

As you law-makers hold the destiny of these children of Oklahoma 
in your hands, I appeal to the Spirit of father love in your hearts, and 
to the memory of your own childhood, to give us a State Industrial 
School if the glimpses of Child Needs and Child Tragedies disclosed in 
the succeeding pages appeal to your hearts. 


APPEAL 2.0. «. 


Medford, Okla., Sept. 28, 1908 
Misss KATE BARNARD: 

Enclosed please find my quarterly report in regard to the jail here. 
I would like very much if you could see your way clear to take these 
children I have here and find them good homes. They have been badly 
raised and live out in the fields nearly all the time, and the way they 
steal is something fierce. I have had them in jail before for not only 
stealing but for burglary in the 2nd degree. Their parents are also 
thieves and they have also both been in jail here the past year. 

I think the children would make good citizens if given a chance. 
They say they prefer to stay in jail instead of going home as their 
parents are awfully mean to them. The day the children were tried 
in court the parents never came near to try to help them out, and they 
live only about fifteen miles from here. This seems to me to be a bad 
state of affairs in this great commonwealth of ours. 

They certainly need the protection of a good home and I hope 
you can help me to get it for them so as they can be gotten out of jail. 

I am respectfully yours for success, . 

(Signed) Grorce D. WALKER, 
Sheriff Grant County, Okla. 


' APPEAL NO. 2. 


3 MEHAN, OKLA., JAN. 27, 1908. 
Misss KATE BARNARD: 

I have in mind an orphan boy, 11 years old, that I want to find a 
home for. His father died two years ago and his mother the 14th of 
this month. His mother being in poor health was unable to control 
him and he is now a bad boy. He is just as smart as he can be. I 
think he will make a smart man, if he is taken in hand at once and put 
under good control. If you can give me any information as to where 
I can find an institution that will take care of him I will appreciate it 
very much. 

Please give me the name of the Reform School in Kansas, and 


@ 
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town also, if they have one. Please let me hear from you immediately 

_ and oblige. 
’ (Signed) F. M. Surr.e, 

Pastor Eden Chapel Charge. 


APPEAL NO. 3 


Lookout, Oxts., May, 15, 1908 
Misss Kate BARNARD: 

Can you tell me what can be done in a case like this? Zurton Hawk 
aged 14 years and Archie Redman aged 13 years, were arrested for 
burglary and house-breaking and brought before the Justice of the 
Peace and they plead guilty. They were taken to Alva and turned 
over to the Sheriff and County Attorney to be handled according to 
the laws of Oklahoma and the County Attorney turned them loose on 
account of not being any reform school to send them to. You see this 
isn’t the first offence but many, and the neighbors are afraid to leave 
their homes on account of the boys breaking into their homes and doing 
some damage. They do not think they ought to run at large. I wili be 
pleased to have any information you can give me. I was requested to 
write to you for the good of the neighbors and the boy’s parents. They 
say they want the boys taken care of in some way, as they can’t do any 
thing with them. Yours truly, 

(Signed) N. H. Luton 


APPEAL NO. 4. 


ASHER, OKLA., Nov. 16, 1908. 
Misss KATE BARNARD: 

I have two boys that I can’t keep at home. They are just drift- 
ing from place to place and I want you to get them in school for me if 
you can. I want them raised right and my friends told me to write 
to you. 

Please let me know right away. They are here near Asher now. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Mrs. Ina BaucHN 


APPEAL NO. 5. 


Guymon, OKLA., March 30, 1908. 
Misss KATE BARNARD: 

About one week ago a boy by the name of Julius King was 
brought before me on charge of burglarizing a residence and stealing 
therefrom about sixty dollars of money. He acknowledges the theft 
and claims that he was driven to it by want. He is fourteen years of 
age and claims to have a brother living near Shattuck, Okla., who is 
a drunken, abusive man. He says that about three weeks ago his 
brother came home drunk and drove his wife and children and this boy 
from his home, and that he drifted here in search of a home. _The boy 


Pst 
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is fairly intelligent and speaks and writes both German and English. 
I am at a loss to know what to do with this lad. Of course, he can be 
bound to the district court to answer the charge against him, but as 
there is no reform school the court would be powerless to dispose of 
this boy in the proper manner. I would like for you, if you can, to ad- 
vise me what to do with him. The County Commissioners are willing 
to pay the expense of transporting him to any place where he will be 
taken care of, and the prosecution is willing for him to go. 
Kindly let me hear from you by return mail. Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) R. L. Davis, 
County Judge. 
APPEAL NO. 6. 


SPIRO, OKLA., Sept., I, 1908 
Dear Mapam: 
I have a boy 15 years old. I ama cripple and am not able to work. 
I have no wife and am sick. I have to go to the hospital and must 
break up keeping house. He seems as though he wants to go the down- 
ward course, and wants to associate with bad company, and will not 
mind me. He don’t want to work and wants to do as he pleases. I 
want him to grow up and be a man so I wish to get him in the Indus- 
trial school, and I want to get him there at once. I want you to give 
me full information, so I will know what steps to take in the matter as 
I want to go to the hospital at once. 
Kindly let me hear from you at once. Thanking you for any 
favors you may show me, I beg to remain, Yours very truly, 
(Signed) R. M. Bryant. 


APPEAL NO. 7. 


M’ALESTER., OKLA., SEPT. 19, 1908. 
Misss Kate BARNARD: 

There are two litile boys in this county, aged eight and eleven 
years, who should be in some school. other -than the city school at 
Hartshorn, where they live. 

I have applied to the Whitaker Orphan Home and this home will 
not take them for the reason that the proof does not show that they 
are destitute. Both of their parents are living and the chillren live 
with them. The father of these two boys is a gambler and spends most 
of his time away from home and seems to have no care whatever for 
these two boys. Their mother is a good woman but these children have 
gotten beyond her control, and have quite a number of times broken 
into stores at night and into railroad cars. The older one could be 
prosecuted in the criminal courts as the age limit here is seven years, 
but it would be a shame to prosecute a child that is almost a baby. I do 
believe that these children will grow up to be criminals and finally land 
in some prison, where as it might be, if they could be placed in proper 
hands they would grow up to be useful men. 
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I know of no place to place them and write you this letter, hoping 
to have some suggestion that will be to the interest of these children. 
The Whitaker Orphan Home also requested me to write you. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) R. W. Hicaerns, 
County Judge. 


From the above you will note that parents, Sheriffs, and Judges are 
joining in a plea for more humane treatment for the Oklahoma child. 
If any of you law-makers will take the time to come up to my office I 
will show you scores of these pitiful letters. One is from a Senator 
who is now in your midst—it describes one of the most terrible child 
cases I have yet discovered in Oklahoma. 


WAYWARD GIRLS. 


APPEAL NO. 1: 
SAPULPA, OKLA., Dec. 5, 1908 
Miss Kate BARNARD: 

We are requested by the father of two girls here to write you con- 
cerning the proper disposition of them and to ask whether or not you 
have any place for those that are going astray or have already gone. 

One of these’girls is sixteen years old, and the other is eleven. 
The older one is only his step-daughter. Their mother is dead and they 
have been completely enticed from under his control by women of 
questionable characters. When the father objected to the girls keep- 
ing company with the notorious characters; they planned a scheme to 
get rid of him by having the older girl to make some very serious 
charges against him. He was thrown into jail on these charges, and 
not being able to employ counsel, the court appointed us to defend 
him. After making a thorough investigation of the matter, we found 
that it was a “put up” job and succeeded in setting him free in the pre- 
liminary. 

We understand that there is no Public Institution of Correction as 
yet; but if there is any Private institutions of this nature, it would be 
a great favor to this poor fellow and a blessing to the girls, if you can 
give him any assistance in placing them * 

Let us hear from you, at your earliest convenience, and oblige, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed DonoHvuE & Pryor 


APPEAL.NO} 2: 
Tusa, OKLA., March 4, 1908 
Miss KaTE BARNARD: 
I have been referred to you concerning an orphan girl. She has 
lived with me since she was four and a half years old. She is now al- 
most fourteen, and I have had so much trouble with her the last few 
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years, and since moving here some of my “good neighbors” have made 
matters worse. I positively cannot keep her under the circumstances. 
Have tried to raise her as a child of my own, to be respectable and 
truthful, but have made a failure in the line of truth at least. I do not 
like to turn her out to go just wherever she chooses, for I feel that she 
would soon be a ruined girl. Now if there is anything you can do for 
her please let me know at once. Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Mrs, C. E. Boy e. 


APPEAL NO. 3. 


. Davis, OKLA., March 16, 1908 
Miss Kate BARNARD: 
I write you in behalf of a little girl now in my charge. The little 
girl is about 13 years of age, healthy, bright but has never been to 
school any. She is an orphan, with no relatives at all so far as we 
can ascertain here, except a step-father, and he is mean to her and we 
have taken her away from him. He has no property, no fixed place | 
to reside, has no wife, and has now gone somewhere, we do not not 
know where. I took the child to my home and she is there now, but 
having a large family of my own, I am not able to keep the child and 
care for her. The step-father executed an instrument of writing sign- 
ing away all right he may have had to her custody and control. Can 
you not send for the child at once and put her in some orphan home? 
I want some disposition made of her at once. Kindly aid me in this 
matter if you can and at once, Yours truly. 
(Signed) G. P. Dickinson, 
Justice of Peace. 


APPEAL NO. 4 


, Durant, OKLA., July 16, 1908 
Miss Kate BARNARD: 

As Superintendent of Public Charities I write to you to ascertain 
if you have a place in the state where girls may be placed in the nature 
of a reform school. I have a grand-daughter who is sixteen years of 
age and who is going to the bad rapidly and will be lost for good un- 
less we can place her in some reform institution. Will you kindly in- 
form me if there is such a place in which we can place this girl. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed E. N. Davis 


The above letters represent only a few of the little helpless hands 
that are now upstretched to you. Will you law makers answer their 
pleadings with a State Industrial School? 

Will you prepare a decent place in which to reform and educate 
these 150 little wayward girls and boys? 
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A SHOCKING SCENE. 


One personal experience and then I have finished my plea for the 
children. 

One day I received a summons to come to the Police court. It was 
from a little 14 year old girl. Her father was dead and while her 
mother washed for a living, bad boys had taken advantage of her ig- 
norance and lack of protection, and this trial was the result. The court 
was held in the basement and when I went down stairs I found myself 
in a dirty, crowded room, where the air was heavy with the stench of 
tobacco and smoke hung thick like a fog. Drunken men and fallen 
women were huddled together—three long benches full of accused. 
Hanging around and back of them like a fringe, and filling up every 
available corner, was a crowd of dissolute youth and idle nien. In the 
midst of this motley array stood the little 14 year old girl anc two other 
children. We gazed stupified at the crowd and the crowi gazed its 
leery-eyed amazement at me. During my 16 years in OlMahorua City 
this was my first appearance in the police court. The children clung to 
me and looked helplessly, hopefully and pleadingly. into the Judge's 
countenance, as they waited their turn to come to the har. 

A drunken man was accusing a fallen woman. Just as he reached 
the vilest of his accusations the woman rose up and clubbed him to the 
floor with her fist. The crowd hooted, the Attorneys aud the Judge 
sprang to separate the combatants and the chi'dren screame!. 

This scene is being enacted every month somewhere in the Police 
courts of Oklahoma. 


CHILDREN’S COURT NEEDED. 


Does it need a prophet to tell you that we need a children’s court— 
to hear childhood’s troubles in Oklahoma? Do you not look with hor- 
ror on that civilization which would bring childhood, fresh from its 
first little sin into an atmosphere like this—into a den of vice—to be 
dealt out “Justice” (?) 

Surely civilization presents no greater farce before its footlights 
than this. 

CHILD TRAGEDY. 


One day I followed three little children to the county jail and saw 
them flung in and securely locked behind steel bars. I listened to their 
pathetic story. I plead with the Justice of the Peace for probation. 
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Two were relieved, but the Justice informed me that if I had such poor 
judgment as to ask for the release of the other child, he would grant me 
no favors in the future. He said, “This boy is hopelessly bad. He has 
been in jail three times.” When I learned that this little ten year old 


boy was so terribly wicked, I went back to take another look at the child 
to see that monstrosity—a ten year old child criminal! The jail contained 
eighty-seven grown up men, among them four murderers condemned 


to die. I called for the little child, and he came out from the midst and 
bristled up like a little porcupine. I reached through the bars, and pat- 
ting him gently under the chin, said, “Sonny, what are you in here for?” 
and just because I said “Sonny,” in a sort of human way and gave the 
little child a mother’s touch, the little fellow broke into tears, and while 
his baby face looked out through the prison bars, surrounded by the 
hardened faces of sin cursed men, the child told this pathetic story. His 
father had died three years before. The mother had gone to the wash- 
tub to keep starvation from herself and the three little ones younger 
than himself. She washed from morning until night, so that Johnnie 
took to the streets for amusement—when he was not carrying bundles 
of clothes. He fell in with the “Dirty Dozen Gang,” and the jail was 
the end of his story. Shall I say the end? That little ten year old boy, 
locked in the jail by the stern law of Oklahoma, was learning to pick 
locks and blow safes and murder men, and if twenty years from now, he 
shall meet an Oklahoman in a dark alley and stick him with a dagger 
until he die—stick him exactly as these murderers have taught him, 
whose fault will it be—the child’s or Society’s? Through the iron grat- 
ings of the jail windows I could look off over the hill and see the grave- 
yard where his father lay sleeping. I leave this child’s destiny with you 


lawmakers and the dead man’s soul. Shall we have a State Industrial 
School ? 


If I have been over profuse in suggestions, and in the portrayal of 
facts and incidents that come under the eye of the Department of Char- 
ities and Corrections, it is because I am deeply in earnest to secure for 
the honor and credit of Oklahoma the most humane laws and the best 
institutions for our State. 

KATE BARNARD, 
State Commissioner of Charities and Corrections 
for Oklahoma. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


To His Excellency, C. N. Haskell, 
Governor of the State of Oklahoma. 

Dear Sir:—Pursuant to the requirements of Section 33, Article 6, 
of the Constitution of the State of Oklahoma, the following account of 
the financial transactions of the Department of Charities and Correc- 
tions is hereby submitted: 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


Salaries. 


Commissioner of Charities and Corrections, $1,500.00 per annum 
for 19 1-2 months, from November 16, 1907, to June 30, 1909....$ 2,487.50 


Assistant Commissioner of Charities and Corrections, $1,500.00 per 
annum, for 19 1-2 months, from November 16, 1907, to June 30, 


ID et sodaadadcuode BO toro tan SOR BOOT Er ree ree ‘ee 2,487.50 
Stenographer, $9010 per annum, for 191-2 months from November 

UG AOO Tato UNers 0s L909) acpevelerrsraeteeters te ctereiete crcteereresaie Sotto eiete 1,462.50 

Total appropriation for Salaries ......ccccscssscccscvssccecces $ 6,837.50 


Traveling Fund. 


TESTES HINT) OLISOR > sev a5 «50's ora ors 5 aotersi az acbla, 010 bre, 910 20:61se/0'el,0 01" Siaieis $ 2,925.00 


Contingent Fund, 


Stamps and contingent expemses ........-.eseeeececeons aan Star avec tateies $ 1,000.00 


Total APPTOETIATIONS 2... .ccccc cece ces c ere sees erssescervess $10,262.50 


EXPENDITURES. 
November 16, 1907, to June 30, 1908. 


Salaries. 
Commissioner of Charities and Corrections 71-2 months .......... $ 987.50 
Assistant Commissioner of ‘Charities and Corrections 71-2 months. . 937.50 
Steno snapler sc NOD Mays: <jsscvetes-bscre'ea-s ove vista. Sere.s Grovevete ore ay eretecsisels alent 255.50 
FDO SAIATIOS® <oitare cove rere da lene save averate Wis wccaseyorerorsharereel’s exeeyste eee s ene $ 2,130.50 
Travel expense, Novemie.- 16, 1907, tc June 30, 1908 .............. $ 279.42 
Contingent expense, Nove uber 16, 1907, to June 30, 1907 .......... 781.06 
Dota CXPOTISC: «0. nciedeasscesess Was eG were ee Aieleehivist Brsie Wastes -$ 1,060.78 
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EXPENSES. 


July 1, 1908, to November 30, 1908. 


Salaries. 

For fractional part of current fiscal year: ’ 
Commissioner of Charities and Corrections ........eccecscesscccs $ 500.00 
Assistant Commissioner of Charities and Corrections ............. 500.00 
ISEOMOS TADS: Veese artes Ao wetus vet oreo He. nites aes ty 41 he To asa ama eae eit eT eres 800.00 

TDOGALCSAIATIOS v5... Joreisaves vrerslereioteeietes aoe Seotevets tors aera vergveve%s ievecasels .--$ 1,800.00 
SDTAVCHTME* OX SNSC!".cravecc cia ic ool sr ero s1sleresai cis sions ke loton cle lot avavat el ckevsveaiiovecensvele $ 548.47 
Contingent expense ........ccccccccces SiG is ieiesstarsia#o/ctaleceveisteretetele sterertis 199.14 

RECAPITULATION. 
Amount apropriated for salaries for 19 1-2 months from November 

16% 190%, hOeTIIMO BOS TIO cyersrepe cveanecs ole0 epelesereis- spsysioioleseusyenteysrersisioes $ 6,837.59 
For salaries from November 16, 1907, to November 30, 1908 ........ 3,480.50 

Balance Walaryi HUNG ciereciete o otelstelcle’c’od 01s cleleleiere'sleselsvelere s a isvefevovbrere $ 2,907.00 . 


Amount appropriated for traveling expenses for 19 1-2 months from 
November 16: 1907 bor UINeS 0s 1909s saves c cteyelerelcrete:clorotaye ekelerererekors 2,925.00 
Traveling expense from November 16, 1907, to November 380, 1908.. 828.19 


— 


Balance in travel fund .............06- Wel eceer leis eeneialeverte So oN CHa! 


Amount appropriated for contingent expense for 19 1-2 months from 
November 65 1907, ato, Jtme sO) 1909 oie atereicrotere res cree «elayorelore ers $ 1,000.00 
Contingent expense from November 16, 1907, to October 30, 1908... 980.20 


Balance in :»ntingent fund ........ Listes are eoetens eiornietowin heirs ete $ 19.80 
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HOUSE BILL BILL NO. 348° 


AN ACT 


Defining the Powers and Duties of the Commissioner of Charities and 
Corrections; Providing for Necessary Assistants, Clerks and Sten- 
ographers; and for Necessary Travcling and Contingent Expenses 
to Put in Operation and Maintain the Office of Said Comanissioner 
of Charities and Corrections; and Declaring an Emergency. 

BEIT ENACTED BY THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF 
OKLAHOMA: . 

SECTION 1: The duties and powers of the Commissioner of 
Charities and Corrections for the State of Ok!ahoma are hereby defined 
according to the provisions of the Constitution expressed in Sections 
27, 28, 29 and 30 of that instrument. 


SECTION 2: It shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Chari- 
ties and Corrections to visit, inspect and inquire into the condition and 


management of all State Penal, Reform and Correctional institutions ; 
and all Eleemosynary institutions of whatever name or character at 
least once each year. . 

SECTION 3: It shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Chari- 
ties and Corrections to visit, inspect and inquire into the condition and 
management of all County Jails, Almshouses, Poor Farms, Pest Houses, 
and all other County Penal, Correctional and Charitable institutions at 
least once each year and make recommendations in writing relating to 
their condition and management to the Board of County Commissioners, 

SECTION 4: It shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Chari- 
ties and Corrections to visit, inspect and inquire into the condition and 
management of all City Jails, Holdovers, Hospitals, Dispensaries and 
all other City Penal, Correctional and Charitable institutions at least 
once each year and make recommendations in writing relating to their 
management to the Mayor and City Council. 

SECTION 5: At the request of the Governor, or with his sanc- 
tion, the Commissioner of Charities and Corrections shall investigate _ 
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any State Penal, Correctional or Eleemosynary institutions, against 


which complaint is made, and said Commissioner of Charities and Cor- 
rections shall have the power to summen any person to appear, and pro- 


duce such books and papers as shall be designated in the summons; and 
to take testimony under oath concerning the matter and institution un- 
der investigation. The said Commissioner of Charities and Corrections 
shall have the power to administer oaths to such persons as may be sttm- 
moned, and to enforce such powers as are given to Notary Public, when 
they are taking depositions. Evidence of persons restrained in prisons, 
or any other places of detention, shall if deemed necessary, or so re- 
quired by the witness, to be taken out of hearing of persons in authority 
about such institutions, and be preserved and kept secret, and be used 
only by said Commissioner of Charities and Corrections so far as may 
be by him or her deemed necessary to correct or remedy any wrong that 
is or may be disclosed. 


SECTION 6: When a special investigation of any institution is 
made at the request of the Governor, it shall he the duty of the Commis- 
sioner of Charities and Corrections to make a report of same in writing 
to the Governor within a reasonable time after its termination. 


SECTION 7: It shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Chari- 
ties and Corrections to visit, inspect and examine into the conditions and 
management, and examine the records of all Maternity Hospitals, Re- 


treats, Lying-In Hsopitals, Rescue Homes and Foundling institutions 
wherever established in the State, and it shall be his or her duty, after 


inspection and examination, to issue a certificate authorizing them to 
operate for the period of one year from the date of the issuing of such 
certificate, provided such certificate may be revoked by the Commis- 
sioner of Charities, for cause, notice of such revocation being first given. 
The Commissioner of Charities and Corrections shall institute in the 
name of the State prosecutions in the county in which the offense was 
committed for any violations of the law in connection with said institu- 
tions. ; 


SECTION 8: It shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Chari- 
ties and Corrections to investigate all complaints made in the form of a 
sworn affidavit, against such institutions as are named in Section 7 of 
date of the issuing thereof. The Commissioner of Charities and Cor- 
rections shall have the power to revoke sich certificate at any time 
this Act, together with all Baby Farms and Orphanages, of whatever 
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names or character, which are conducted by individuals for their own 
personal gain or profit, or which either charze for their services, or sub- 
sist wholly or in part by money collected by subscriptions from the pub- 
lic as a charity. In the event the things complained of are found to be 
true, the Commissioner of Charities and Corrections shall have the 
power to order such places closed, and upon the failure or refusal of the 
proprietor or conductors of such places to cbey the order, shall make 
complaint to a court of competent jurisdiction and ask that they be le- 
gally restrained from conducting said places, and if guilty of malprac- 
tice, mistreatment or an illegal act, to be punished according to law. 
SECTION 9: It shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Chari- 
ties and Corrections to inspect and examine into the methods and rec- 
ords of all Orphanage, Children’s Aid, Home Firing Societies and all 
other similar organizations whether incorporated or not and formed for 
the purpose of adopting into families such fcundlings, orphans and de- 
pendent children as come into their hands. If upon examination it shall 
be found that such corporations or organizations comply fully with the 
laws of Oklahoma governing them, it shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sioner of Charities and Corrections to issue a certificate to that effect, 
which certificate will be in full effect for a y criod of one year from the 


date of the issuing thereof. The Commissioner of Charities and Cor- 
rections shall have the power to revoke such certificate at any time 
whenever it appears to him or her upon sufficient evidence that the 


good moral and welfare of the beneficiary, or the people demand it, and 
when the offending organization has a charter from the State, it shall 
be his or her duty to ask that said charter be annulled and revoked. 


SECTION 10: On the complaint of ohe or more responsible citi- 
zens, in the form of a sworn affidavit, against any County, City, private 
institution, corporation or organization named in any of the sections of 
this Act, the Commissioner of Charities and Corrections shall make a 
full investigation, and when the things and conditions complained of are 
found to be true, the Commissioner of Charities and Corrections shall 
have the power to order an abatement of the wrongful conditions, by the 
officers of the institutions, corporations or crganizations herein men- 
tioned. In event of a refusal to obey such order, it shall be the duty of 
the Commissioner of Charities and Corrections to prosecute stich offi- 
cers of said public, private institutions, corporations or organizations, in 
some court of competent jurisdiction. 


SECTION 11: When conducting investigations named in sec- 
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tions eight and ten of this Act, the Commissioner of Charities and Cor- 
rections shall have the power to summon any person to appear and pro- 
cure such books and papers as shall be designated in the summons, and 
to give testimony under oath concerning the matter and institution un- 
der investigation. The said Commissiner 2 Charities and Corrections 
shall have the power to administer oaths to such persons, who may be 
stimmoned, and to enforce all such powers as are given to Notaries Pub- 
lic when they are taking depositions. 


SECTION 12: The Commissioner of Charities and Corrections 
shall have the power, and it shall be deemed his or her duty to appear as 
‘Next Friend” for all minor orphans, dependents and delinquents, who 
are inmates of any public institutions maintained and operated by the 
State, County or Municipality, before any court having Probate Juris- 
diction, and can ask that legal guardians be appointed when it appears 
that such minor children have an interest in some estate, legacy or prop- 
erty. 

SECTION 13: It shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Chari- 
ties and Corrections to make an annual report to the Governor on the 
first day of October of each year, and a duplicate report to the legisla- 
ture on the date of its assembling. 


SECTION 14: The Commissioner of Charities and Corrections 
shall have the allowed traveling expenses v hile performing his or her 
duties, also the necessary blanks, stationery and other things as may be 
provided by law. 

SECTION 46: There is hereby created the office of Assistant 
Commissioner of Charities and Corrections at a salary not to exceed 
$1,500,00 per annum and the Commissioner of Charities and Correc- 
tions is hereby authorized and empowered to appoint said assistant ; also 
a stenographer at a salary of not more than $900.00 per annum. All 
salaries to be paid monthly. 

SECTION 16: Whenever the Commissioner of Charities and 
Corrections from any cause, be unable to perform any of the duties of 
the office, the Assistant Commissioner of Charities and Corrections 
shall have all the powers of the Commissioner of Charities and Correc- 
tions. 


SECTION 17: All Acts and parts of Acts in conflict with this 
Act are hereby repealed. 


Se 
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whereof it is necessary for the immediate preservation of the public 
health and safety that this act take effect from and after its passage 


and approval. 
WM. H. MURRAY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


HENRY S. JOHNSTON, 
President Pro Tempore of theSenate. 
Approved March 23rd, 1908. 


C. N. HASKELL, 
Governor of the State of Oklahoma. 
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CHAPTER 34. 
EDUCATION AND EDUCATIONAL, 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 
ARTICLE I. 


AN ACT Providing for Compulsory Attendance in the Public Schools 
of Children Between the Ages of Eight and Sixteen Years. 
Be It Enacted by the People of the State of Oklahoma: 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any parent or guardian living 
in the State of Oklahoma, to neglect or refuse to cause or compel any 
person or persons who are, or may be, under their control as children 
or wards, to attend and comply with the rules of some public, private 
or other school or schools, unless other means. of education are pro- 
vided for a term of from three to six months, in the discretion of the 
school district board or boards of education of cities of the first class, 
the term to be fixed by general order at the annual: school meeting, 
which shall apply to all children in the district, each successive year 
from the time said children, or wards are eight years old until they 
are sixteen years old, unless they are prevented by mental or physical 
disability ; question of disability being determined by the board, or by 
a certificate to that effect from a duly licensed and practising physi- 
cian, or by reason of having already become proficient in the standard 
duties from attendance upon such private, public or other school or 
schools; and provided that in such case they shall be excused by the 
superintendent of a public, private or other school, or by the board of 
education of the school district in which said children or wards may 
live at the time of such failure to attend such public, private or other 
school or schools. ; 

Setcion 2. It shall be the duty of the board of education of each 
school district to furnish to the superintendent of all public, private 
or other schools in cities, or the teachers in other districts, at the 
beginning of the first term of each school year, a list containing the 
names of all the children residing within the district who are between 
eight and sixteen years of age, and to require a report from the super- 
intendent of all public, private or other schools in cities, or the teacher 
in other districts, not less than fourteen nor more than twenty-six weeks 
before the close of the last term of school for the year; which report 
shall contain the names of all the children between eight and sixteen 
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years of age who have attended said school and the period of such 
attendance. Immediately upon the receipt of this report, the board 
of education shall give written notice to the parent, guardian or cus- 
todian of such child or children, who have not complied with the pro- 
visions of this act; that the attendance of such child or children is 
required at some public, private or other school; and if within five 
days such parent, guardian or custodian of such child or children, 
does not comply with the provisions of this act, then the board of 
education shall make complaint against such parent, guardian or cus- 
todian of such child or children, before any justice of the peace or 
other court having competent jurisdiction for the violation of the pro- 
visions of this act; provided, that in cities or in corporated towns or 
villages the board of education may appoint one or or more truant 
officers whose duty it shall be to enforce the provisions of this act 
in the manner provided herein. 

Section 3. If any parent, guardian or custodian of any child or 
children is financially unable to furnish such child or children with 
the necessary books with which to attend school, then the county 
superintendent of public instruction of the county where such parent or 
guardian or custodian resides, shall furnish upon the recommendation 
of the school district board, or board of education of cities of the first 
class, books for such purpose to such child or children, which books 
shall be furnished and paid upon certificate of such officer by the 
board of county commissioners of such county. . 

Section 4. If any widowed mother shall make affidavit to the 
effect that the wages of her child or children, under sixteen years of 
age, are necessary to the support of such widowed mother, then the 
county superintendent of public instruction may, after careful investi- 
gation, in his discretion upon the recommendation of the school board, 
or board of education of cities of the first class, furnish such child 
or children a certificate called a “Scholarship,” stating the amount of 
wages such child or children are receiving, or so much of such wages 
as shall be deemed necessary so long as such child or children shail 
attend the public school in accordance with the provisions of this act; 
which aid may be allowed and paid upon the certificate of the county 
superintendent of public instruction to the child or children holding 
such scholarship, by the board of county commissioners if the county 
in which such child or children reside. 

Section 5. Any person or persons violating the provisions of this 
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Act shall be subject to a fine of not less than $10.00 nor more than 
$50.00, for each and every offense; said fine shall be imposed by any 
court having jurisdiction, and all fines so collected shall be placed in 
the common school fund of the district where the child or children 
reside, as other fines or penalties are paid. . 

Section 6. All Acts and parts of Acts in conflict with this Act 
are hereby repealed. 

Approved April 10, 1908. 
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CHAPTER 7o. 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


ORPHANS’ HOME FOR WHITE AND COLORED CHILDREN. 


ARTICLE VI. 


AN ACT Authorizing and Establishing State Orphan Homes for Des- 
titue or Dependent White and Colored Children, Naming 
Same, and Providing for a Superintendent and Board of 
Four Directors, and Declaring an Emergency. ° 


Be It Enacted by the People of the State of Oklahoma: 

Section 1. A State orphan home, to be known as the Whitaker 
Orphan Home of the State of Oklahoma, is hereby created and located 
at Pryor Creek, Mayes County, Oklahoma, and the board of trustees, 
hereafter mentioned, are authorized to secure a good and sufficient 
warranty deed, conveying to said home, the northwest quarter of the 
southwest quarter of section 17, township 21, north range 19 east, 
containing forty acres, more or less, together appurtenances thereto 
belonging; and also to accept a bill of sale for any and all personal 
property now in use about said Whitaker Orphan Home. 

. Section 2. The governor is hereby authorized to appoint one 
superintendent for said home, said appointment to be confirmed by 
the senate. He shall also appoint four trustees, who with the super- 
intendent shall constitute a board to manage and control said institu- 
tion. Said appointees shall be required to make good and sufficient 
bond for the faithful performance of their duties, and to hold office 
during the term and pleasure of the governor. 

Section 3. Said superintendent shall receive a salary of twelve 
hundred dollars per annum and necessary traveling and hotel expenses. 

Section 4. The board of trustees shall receive a compensation 


of four dollars per day and necessary traveling and hotel expenses. 


for the time actually devoted to the interests of the institution. 
Section 5. The superintendent, together with the board of trus- 
tees, shall have full conrol and management of the said home and shall 
have the power to appoint a matron and steward and such other em- 
ployes as may be necessary for the carrying on of said orphan home. 
Said board is hereby authorized to draw on the State treasury for 
such sums as may be necessary to pay said employes or laborers ; pro- 
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vided, said sum or sums shall not exceed the amount appropriated for 
such purposes. Said board shall have the power to discharge or re- 
move any employe when the best interests of said home may warrant. 

Section 6. The board of trustees is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to erect such additional buildings as may be required and to 
purchase such tools, machinery and material as may be necessary to 
build and equip said buildings. The superintendent shall be the super- 
intendent of building and shall use the labor of such of the inmates 
of the home receiving an industrial training, as far as possible, in the 
construction of the building, and to purchase such books, seats, desks, 
furniture, bedding, clothing and all goods, wares or merchandise that 
may be necessary to successfully carry on and maintain said home. 
Said board of trustees is hereby authorized to draw on the State treas- 


ury for such sums as may be necessary to carry on such improvements ; 
provided, that said sum or sums shall not exceed the amount appro- 


priated for said purposes. 

Section 7. Said board of trustees have the athens to solicit, 
accept or receive any and all donations, gifts, grants, bequests, by will 
or otherwise, that may be offered said home. All donations of money, 
gifts, lands or any other thing of value that may be given to said 
board or to its successors in office, shall be held and used exclusively 
for the purpose of said home. 

Section 8. Said board of trustees shall have full authority to 
receive into said home all white children in the State of Oklahoma up 
to the age of sixteen years, who are dependent, destitute, neglected or 
abandond. 

Section 9. Applications for admission of all such children shall 
be made to said board of trustees and may be signed by either parents, 
guardian or judge of any juvenile, county or district court in the State 
of Oklahoma. Proper blanks, with a blank form attached for the affi- 
davit of some practicing physician, setting forth the mental and phys- 
ical soundness of said child, shall be furnished with any and all 
applications. 

Section 10. The superintendent of said home shall be the guar- 


dian of the person of all children received into said home. He may, 
by and with the consent of the board of trustees, arrange for the 


adoption of the inmates of the home into families. Whenever any child 
shall have been adopted by any person as the law provides, or when 
any child shall have heen restored to any relative or friend, it shall be 
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the duty of the superintendent to look after the welfare of said from 
time to time, and it shall be his duty to require of the persons who 
adopt or take care of said child frequent reports. 

Section 11. All children admitted to said home, unless adopted 
out as this act provides, or otherwise released or removed from said 
home, shall be retained in said home until they attain their legal 
majority. 

Section 12. Said board is hereby authorized to return to any 
county, relatives or friends, any child, when it appears to the satisfac- 
tion of said board that said child is of unsound mind or body, or for 
any other reason that said board shall consider said child an improper 
inmate of said home. 

Section 13. Whenever it shall appear to the satisfaction of said 
board that the parents, guardian or relatives of any child admitted to 
said home has recovered his ability to provide for said child, and that 
the home is morally fit for the reception of such child, said board 
shall surrender said child to his care. 

Section 14. All bonds required by this act for the. purpose of 
carrying on or maintaining said home, said bonds shall be made with 
some bond company doing business in this State and shall be paid for 
by said board out of any funds appropriated for said home. 

Section 15. Said board of trustees shall semi-annually, on June 
thirtieth and December thirty-first, of each year, make a full complete 
report to the State commissioner of charities and correction of all 
transactions concerning said home. 

Section 16. All accounts and expenses of said home shall be 
accurately kept and all books and records shall be kept open for in- 
spection at any and all times. 

Section 17. A colored orphan home is hereby located on the 
northeast quarter of section 10, township 15, north of range 3 west of 
Indian meridian, Logan county, Oklahoma, provided that the board of 
county commissioners of the County of Logan shall cause the said 
quarter section to be transferred to the board of trustees of the said 
orphan home, provided for by this act, the said quarter section of land 
by good and sufficient warranty deed conveying a clea rtitle in fee 
simple thereto. Said transfer to be approved as to form by the attor- 
ney general of the State. ‘ 

Section 18. All of the foregoing provisions of this act shall be 
and they are hereby made applicable to the government and control 
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of said colored orphan home so established by section 17 hereof and 
all officers and employes for the carrying on of said colored orphan 
home are hereby created according to the foregoing provisions of this 
act. 

Section 19. An emergency is hereby declared by reason whereof 
it is necessary for the immediate preservation of the public health, 
peace and safety that this act take effect from and after its passage 
and approval. 

Approved May 18, 1908. 
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